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For the Companion. 


AUNT ABBY’S DIAMOND RING. | 

In THREE CHAPTERS.—Cuap. III. | 
Aunt Abby was watching at the window again | 
that morning, when the officer came to summon | 
her. 

Susie ran to open the door, and in her eager- 
ness cried out, almost before the man had 
opened his mouth,— 

“You have news of Martin! 


” 


Is it good 
news? 

“T don’t know just what vou gvould call it,” 
he replied, good-naturedly, and gave a brief 
account of the boy’s situation. 

Susie was overjoyed to find that it wasno 
She ran in to her aunt, followed by 
the officer. 

“IT told you so!” shecried. ‘Martin is all 
right! But the ring has got him into some 
sort of trouble.” 

The ofticer politely removed his hat, took 
from the breast of his coat a long pockct- 
book, and from the pocket-book a paper, 
which he handed to the widow. It was the 
summons of the court. 


worse. 


That dreadful night of suspense and anxie- 
ty had left her almost too weak to bear the 
shock. But, after all, bad news was better 
than none; and a few unofficial words from 
the man, who evidently took an interest in 
the case, gave her fresh hope and courage. 

She was on her lame foot ina moment, too 
much excited, however, to know just what 
she was about. 

“Why, Aunt Abby !” said Susie, “you can’t 
go to court without your things on! And 
you can’t walk so far, either. Perhaps you 
think you are going to fly ?” 

“T can walk!” said the widow, all in a flut- 
ter. “I don’t care so much for the ring, since 
Martin has proved true. The poor boy! how 
he must have suffered !” 

As no carriage had come for her with the 
summons, Susie went out to call one, when a 
grocer’s wagon appeared, driven by a lad she 


knew. He had already heard of Martin’s 
disappearance, and he stopped to ask the 
news. 


” 


“Wait three minutes,” he said, after she 
had told him; “I’m coming back this way, and 
I'll carry the old lady over.” 

“Me, too,” said Susie, “for I am going with 
her.” 

“The more the merrier,” said the young grocer, 
whipping up his horse. 

He returned as he had promised, and Susie and 
her aunt mounted to the seat. 

Martin had not been formally discharged, but 
he was no longer treated like a prisoner. He was 
in the witnesses’ box, waiting for his case to be 
recalled, when, to his unspeakable delight, he saw 
Aunt Abby hobble into the court leaning on Su- 
sie’s arm. 

Carsino had already arrived, and was waiting 
inside in the bar. And by the time the case then 
before the court was disposed of, two other wit- 
nesses had come in. One of these was Thomas 
Lorton, accompanied by Mr. Avery. 

Aunt Abby, very much affected after her mect- 
ing with Martin, was called to the witness-stand. 
Owing to her lameness, a chair was placed for her, 
and in a low, tremulous voice, she gave her testi- 
mony. 

“Your name ?” said the judge. 

“Abigail Tolley.” 

“You reside in Myrtle Street ?” 

“Yes, sir,” and she gave the number. 

“Do you know Martin Gower ?” 

“T should think I ought to! He lives with me. 
And I have just spoken with him, after I thought 
he was lost.” 

“When did you part with him last ?” 

“Yesterday afternoon, when I sent him out to 
do an errand.” 

“What was the errand ?” 

“To get some money by selling or pledging a 
ring.” 

“Was the ring valuable ?” 

“Quite so; it was a diamond.” 

“Did you think him a boy to be trusted in a 
matter of such importance ?” 

“I did! Long as he has lived with me,” said 
the widow, raising her voice, “I have never had | 
the slightest cause to suspect his honesty. Martin | 
is a thoroughly upright, good boy |” 





, 


him. 
hand and gave it a vigorous squeeze. 


Tears rushed to the boy’s eyes as he heard this, ; 
}and he could hardly repress a sob. He did not | 
| feel that he deserved to have her speak so well of | 


Susie, who sat beside him, got hold of his | nature a rogue. 


Smiling, and very much at his ease, Tom took 
the stand. 
Thomas Lorton—let it here be said 





was not by 
He belonged to a good family, 
which up to this time had no stain on its name. 


The ring was then shown the witness, and she | He had left his country home at the age of eigh- 


was asked if she recognized it. 


With trembling fingers she put on her spec- 
tacles. 

“No, sir,” she replied. ‘That looks like the 
case, but that is not my ring,” and she de- 
scribed the most noticeable points of differ- 
ence, corroborating Martin’s story in every 
particular. 

“That is all,” said the judge, and she hob- 
bled back to the witnesses’ box. 

“Frederick H. Maxwell!” called the clerk. 

A gentleman stepped forward whom Martin 
recognized as one of the jewellers to whom he 
had offered the ring. The officer had had no 
difficulty in finding him, by making inquiries 
at one of the stores Martin described. 

He remembered the boy who showed him the | 


teen, to accept a place which his friends had 





found for him in Avery’s jewelry store. For a 


ring; the time,—between half-past five and six | time he was sober, diligent and faithful. But 
o’clock the evening before,—and he thought he| it was not long before he fell under the influ- 


might identify the ring if he saw it. 

“Ts that it?” asked the judge. 

‘No; it was a diamond; this is only an imita- | 
tion.” 

Carsino was the next witness. 

He had not a prepossessing face, but he gave 
his testimony in a plain, candid, matter-of-fact 
way, Which was very convincing. 

He, too, remembered the boy’s ring, and the 
time when ke saw them—about a quarter before 
six. The ring in the case being shown him, he 
swore positively that it was not the same. : 

“This stone is nothing but paste,” he said, put- 
ting it aside. 

“But the stone the boy offered you was a dia- | 
mond ?” 

“Oh yes; a very good stone.” 

“Then why did you treat it slightingly ?” said | 
the judge, referring to that part of the boy’s sto- | 
ry—the very part, in fact, which favored the idea | 
of Lorton’s innocence. 

“In the way of business,” replied the witness, 
coolly. “I thought he would stay around and 
finally take a low price for it. But when I looked 
for him again, he was gone.” 

“That is all, Mr. Carsino.” 


| 
And the money-lender stepped down. 


“Thomas Lorton!” 


ence of bad companions, and began a course of 
foolish dissipation. 


He wasted his nights, his 
health and his means. 

He ran into debt and “borrowed” money from 
his employer's till. He also helped himself ocea- 
sionally to a jewel to make a present of, for he had 
the reputation of being a generous fellow. It is 


| so easy to be generous with other people’s means! 


Tom was very cautious, however, about his pet- 
ty pilferings from the store. He was determined 
they should never be found out; and at first he 
had really meant to repay the till for everything 
he took at some more convenient season. 

But that season never came. Atter the first 
wrong doing, each downward step came casy to 
him, until the once amiable and upright youth 


| was prepared for the desperate venture to which 


he was tempted by Aunt Abby’s ring. 
It seemed a safe venture. His first impression 
was that the boy must have stolen so valuable a 


| diamond. Then why not get possession of it? It 


certainly could not be a very wrong thing to rob 
a robber. Lorton even whispered something to 
his conscience about restoring it to its rightful 
owner. 

In this way his mind was opened to the tempta- 
tion. Then, when he found that Martin probably 
had aright to dispose of the ring, he could not 


tS) 


abandon the alluring plot which had rapidly 
shaped itself in his thoughts. 

He could put his hand en-a ring in the store 
which looked so much like this one! Would an 
unsuspicious boy, who knew nothing of jewelry, 
be apt to discover the difference ? 

Then Martin himself innocently encouraged the 
fraud by confessing that the ring had been 
offered in other places that night. Even Car- 
sino, who was commonly believed to be a 
sharper, had had the handling of it. How, 
then, would it ever be known that it had not 
been changed before it reached ‘Tom Lorton ? 

The thing had not worked just as Tom ex- 
pected. Martin was too quick and shrewd 
for him. The disturbance which followed 
alarmed him, and roused, it is to be hoped, 
some feeling of remorse in his breast. 

At any rate, when in the scuffle with the 
policeman Martin dropped the case, Tom 
picked it up with the intention of putting the 
real diamond back into it. 

But the officer, as we have seen, prevented 
him from doing that, and carricd away the 
case with the false ring. Thus, in spite of 
his better impulse at the last moment, Lor- 
ton’s crime was complete. 


He had been surprised into aking a con- 
fidant of Jim; but Jim had not helped him. 
And nothing seemed left for him now to do 
but to harden his heart and put on a brazen 
face. When called to the stand, he had had 
time to make up his mind for the ordeal be- 
fore him, and was prepared to tell a stout 
story. 





After a few preliminary questions, came 
this one,- 

“Did you take the ring into your hands 
which the boy showed vou ?” 

“1 took the case in my hands, and—yes,” 
said the witness, smilingly, “I lifted up the 
ring enough to look at it.” 

“How long did you have it ?” 

“Oh, a few seconds; just long enough to 
see what it was like.” : 

“Then what did you do ?” 

“T gave it back to him.” 

“Did you take it to the rear of the store, 
and examine it there ?” 

“T did not,” said Thomas Lorton, emphati- 
cally. 

“Please look at the ring in the case, and 
see if you recognize it.” 

Thomas examined the ring, and said it re- 
sembled very much the one offered him by 
the boy. But he could not swear to it. He 
could only swear that he gave back the ring 

that was shown him. 

“Have you rings like that in your store ?” 

“T think it very likely; we have almost 
everything.” 

“But you cannot say that you have just 
that class of goods ?” 

Thomas was not positive about that ; neither 
was his memory clear as to the time when 
the boy called on him. 

“What reason had you to suppose he was a 
| swindler ?” 

“When a person offers me a cheap stone, which 
he wishes to sell for a diamond, I naturally sus- 
pect him,” said the witness, blandly. 

“But would not a swindler, after such an at- 
tempt, be more apt to go quictly away, than to at- 
tract attention by a great outcry ?” 

Lorton was very pale; and his fingers shook so 
| that he took them from the rail before him and 
put them under his coat-tails. But he was still 
smiling, though somewhat glassily. 

“Perhaps he thought I would give something to 
hush him up. For, innocent as a man may be, 
| he don’t like to have such things happen to him. 
| “Or,” said Lorton, ready to add wrong to wrong, 
in order to protect himself, “he might first have 
! stolen the ring entrusted to him, put another in its 
| place, and then made a row about it, to hide his 
| own guilt and throw suspicion upon others.” 
| He had carefully considered this point before- 
hand: and it evidently made a strong impression. 
Many eyes turned upon Martin, who flushed very 
} red, and gave an angry start. 

; “That is all,” said the judge. 

And Thomas, feeling that he had got through 
the examination very well, stepped down with a 
triumphant smile. 

He must have been a little startled, however, 
when the name of the next witness was called. 

“Charles Avery !” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The proprietor of the shop had not been sum- 
moned; but his presence in the court had become 
known to the judge, who now had an important 
question to put to him. 

“Mr. Avery, please examine the ring in that 
case. Did you ever see it before ?” 

The jeweller looked grave, and hesitated. 

“] cannot swear that I ever saw it before,” he 
said at length. 

“Have you similar rings in your store ?” 

“Quite similar.” * 

“You deal in that class of goods ?” 

And, being pressed, the witness admitted that 
they were specially in his line. 

The triumphant smile had faded from Thomas 
Lorton’s face when his employer left the stand. 

In reviewing the facts in the case, the judge 
said,— 

“The ring was seen in the boy Gower’s hands 
by Mr. Maxwell between half-past five and six 
o'clock. It was offered to Carsino at a quarter 
before six. The witness Lorton could not fix the 
time when Gower called on him; but the arrest 
was made, according to the officer’s statement, a 
little before six o’clock. 

“It would then appear that the defendant must 
have gone pretty directly from Carsino’s place to 
Avery’s. What had he done with the ring in the 
meanwhile ? Could he, in the few minutes which 
intervened, have had time to negotiate it at any 
other place ? 

“He is positive that he carried it in the case to 
Avery, and I ste no reason for doubting his story. 
There is no evidence of any attempt at a swindle 
—on his part. 

“If his character were bad, and he had had am- 
ple time and opportunity, he might perhaps be 
suspected of filching the diamond-ring himself, 
and then of trying to cover his guilt by the in- 
genious trick suggested by our witness. But all 
the evidence is against such a supposition.” 

Martin’s face brightened ; he looked as if he could 
have hugged the court. 

“The boy swears that he offered the diamond 
ring to Lorton; who gave him back, shut up in 
the case, the cheap jewel produced here in court. 
Lorton denies this. He does not even recognize 
the cheap ring as belonging to a class of goods 
But Mr. Avery ree- 
ognizes at once if not that particular ring, at least 
a class of goods which are specially in his line.” 

In conclusion the judge said,— 

“The defendant, Gower, can hardly be blamed 
for making a disturbance in Avery’s store, under 
the circumstances, or even for objecting pretty 
strongly to being removed by an officer; and the 
court orders his discharge. 

“At the same time, the witness Lorton has 
failed to answer satisfactorily the complaint against 
him; a suspicion rests upon him, which needs to 
be cleared up; and the court orders his arrest.” 

So it happened that Thomas Lorton was taken 
into custody; while Martin was free to depart 
with Susie and Aunt Abby. 

A time was appointed for the further examina- 
tion of Lorton; and he was admitted to bail, Mr. 
Avery becoming his surety. The court then ad- 
journed. 

Susie was in great glee at this result; and Mar- 
tin’s satisfaction was marred onty by the loss of 
the ring. Aunt Abby bewailed that, of course; 
but looking affectionately at Martin, after he and 
Susie had taken her home, she said,— 

“But you were not to blame, my dear; and a 
boy’s good name is of more value than many 
rings.” 

Martin felt how true that was. 
with tears. 

“Aunt Abby,” he said, “I’ve had a chance to 
think things over a little; I know I haven't always 
done by you as [ should, after what you have 
done for me; but now I’m going to deserve the 
good name you gave me in court to-day—I am, 
Aunt Abby!” 

“And I’m sure you will, my dear boy!” said 
Aunt Abby, putting her arm about him; while 
Susie cried for sympathy, looking on. 

The history of the diamond ring had a curious 
termination. 

The postman brought to the house that after- 
noon two letters. One was from Luther, who 
made haste to announce the good news that he 
had sold half his patent for a handsome sum, and 
that he no longer needed inoney. 

The other turned out to be no letter at all. It 
was only an envelope containing, carefully wrapped 
up in blank paper, Aunt Abby’s diamond ring! 

Perhaps this was the reason of the case against 
Lorton being dropped. Martin never saw him 
again; but two years later a gentleman came into 
the express-office where he was then at work, and 
offered him his hand. 

“You have the advantage of me,” said Martin. 

“My name is Warner,” said the stranger. ‘Don’t 
you remember Tom Lorton’s friend Jim ?” 

“L do!” cried Martin, ‘very well, indeed.” 

“I did you great injustice once,” said Jim. 
“But it was all owing to my faith in that fellow. 
I couldn't believe he was such a fraud!” 

“What has become of him ?” Martin inquired. 

“He left Avery’s very soon after his affair with 
you; he couldn't stand the disgrace it brought 
upon him. T last heard of him leading a sort of 
hand-to-mouth life in California. "Twas a great 
pity he should have gone to the bad, in the way 
he did!” 

“I’m grateful to him for one thing,” said Mar- 
tin. “He sent back Aunt Abby’s ring.” 


sold in his employer's store. 


His eyes filled 





Jim laughed. ‘No, he didn’t.” 

“Who did, then ?” 

“I did. He had put it out of his hands. I 
found out the girl he had given it to, went to her, 
frightened her, got the ring, and sent it in an en- 
velope to Mrs. Tolley.” 

“Then I have you to thank!” Martin exclaimed. 

“Not much,” said Jim. ‘For I am more in- 
debted to you than you think. I was going the 
same way with poor Tom, when that affair opened 
my eyes to the danger, and I turned square 
about.” 

Martin gave him his hand again. And from 
that time the two were fast friends. : 


——_—_—-. + @>- — 
A SINGLE RAY. 
Stars are of mighty use: the night 
Is dark and long; 
The road foul; and where one goes right, 
Six may go wrong. 
One twinkling ray 
Shot o’er some cloud, 
May clear much away, 
And guide a crowd. 


> — 


HENRY VAUGHN. 


For the Companion. 
HOW IT WAS LOST. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“Oh dear, what a delightful world this would be 
if the things one wants to do were the things onc 
ought to do,” said Grace Adair. 

“In other words, if duty and inclination were 
coincident, as Miss Naylor would say,” replied 
Mahala Goodwin. 

“Precisely ; and I believe they are, in her case ; 
not that she’s so very good, either, but here she’s 
gone on at the head of this Institution year after 
year, doing the same things, till she’s got to be a 
kind of machine. She couldn’t do anything else 
if she tried, therefore, she feels no inclination to. 
Now J have not yet arrived at that blissful state.” 

“T believe you,” put in Mahala. 

“No. Alas for me! I am constantly torn by 
conflicting emotions, drawn in fifty different direc- 
tions at once,” and as if to illustrate by example, 
Grace, who had just come in from a walk, threw 
her hat on one chair, her mantle on another and 
herself on a third. ‘Now, here’s this boating- 
party”—— 

“So it’s a boating-party ?” said Mahala, looking 
up with sudden interest. ‘I was wondering what 
new temptation had beset you.” 

“Oh, I forgot you hadn’t heard about it. Well, 
there’s to be a boating-party on the river Thurs- 
day evening. Iam invited, and you are going to 
be. It’s to be the most magnificent affair of the 
kind ever got up in Pocomoke. Flags, music, 
Chinese lanterns, everything gay and festive. That 
handsome Harry Sims told me about it, and has 
asked me to sing a duet with him.” 

“IT see. So the conflict is between Harry Sims 
and the boating-party on the one hand, and Miss 
Naylor and our examination on the other. What 
did you say ?” 

“Oh, I told him how muchTI should enjoy it, 
and all that, but that Miss Naylor had grown 
more rigid than ever now that we were preparing 
for examination, and I was sure she would never 
allow me to go. And what do you think he said 
then ?” 

“Can't imagine, I’m sure.” 

**He looked at me in his comical way, and said, 
‘Is there no way in which you can elude the vigi- 
lance of the dragoness ?” Of course, it was naughty 
for him to speak in that way, and so I told him; 
but I couldn't help laughing.” 

“T should think less of the vigilance of the 
dragoness than I should of the real loss to my- 
self,” said Mahala. 

“But how could it be any loss? 
evening,” said Grace. 

“No, but we should be thinking about it before 
and afterward; it would take up our minds when 
they ought to be on our studies.” 

“Oh my! How proper! You must be expect- 
ing a reward of merit. ‘Mahala Goodwin, for dil- 
igence and good behavior, merits the approbation 
of the teacher.’ That’s the kind I used to get when 
I was a little girl, though perhaps you wouldn't 
think it.” 

“Well, no, I don’t think I should. You may 
be sure, however, I’m not setting up for a model 
of deportment. The fact is, I want to win the 
prize in mathematics, and I mean to win it. I care 
more for that than I do for anything else; whatever 
stands in the way of success, I put it aside. The 
boating-party stands in the way of success; ergo, 
I put the boating-party aside. I refuse to consid- 
er it. Q. E. D.” 

“All very logical, young woman, but it doesn’t 
apply to my case. I mean my essay shall win 
the prize, and two-thirds of it is done now. The 
other third is skeletonized, and I can finish it in 
aday. It’s all in my mind, so I can win the prize 
and go to the party, too, thus reconciling duty and 
inclination. Q. E. D.” 

“Tt’s a dangerous indulgence. I advise you not 
to try it.” 

Grace Adair was a blooming young girl of sev- 
enteen, with rippling brown hair and merry hazel 
eyes; a fun-loving creature, who caused her teach- 
ers no end of trouble, but who, notwithstanding, 
was rather a favorite with them. She was also a 
favorite with her fellow-pupils, as well as with 
the young people of Pocomoke—“the natives,” as 
she herself termed them. 


It is only one 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| theme on the present occasion was, ‘The Women 


of Shakespeare.” 

Several prizes had been offered the graduating- 
class, for two of which, as has been seen, she and 
her room-mate were aspirants. Mahala followed 
the counsel she had given Grace, and did not al- 
low her thoughts to be directed from their object | 
fora moment. When, in due time, she received 
an invitation to the party, she gave a decided neg- | 
ative, and that was the end of it. 

As might have been seen from the first, after 
hesitating and deliberating a few days, Grace ac- 
cepted. She knew that it would be in vain to ask 
Miss Naylor’s consent, and was therefore obliged 
to act upon the suggestion of Mr. Sims and con- 
trive some way to elude her vigilance. 

Under Grace’s window was a low piazza. She 
and Mahala had sat on its level roof many a/| 
moonlight night together with Sadie Sparks and | 
Jennie Landers, whose windows also opened upon | 
the roof. At the end of the piazza was a trellis | 
covered with a vine. Nothing could be easier, so 
Grace thought, than to go down this trellis, slip | 
out of the grounds and meet her companions, the | 
village youths and maidens, at the place agreed 
upon. 





| hour of twilight. 


| plans. 


| groans with Spartan courage, she climbed the 





The happy evening came, and the propitious | 
“Good-by—au revoir,” she said | 
to Mahala, to whom she was obliged to confide her 
‘‘Leave the window open, and I can come 
in when I please.” | 

“So can a burglar,” said Mahala. 

“Who ever heard of a burglar in Pocomoke »| 
said Grace. ‘Do be obliging just for once!” | 
“Really, the most obliging thing I could do 
would be to summon Miss Naylor,” said Mahala. 

“Why don’t you, then ?” asked Grace. 

“Because I won’t be a sneak even to save you | 
from disgrace,” said Mahala. “But you’re an 
addle-pated little idiot to undertake it. So now 
you have the benefit of my opinion.” | 

“Thank you, I’m sure,” said Grace; “but I | 
must make haste, for I can see the lights on the | 
river.” | 

She glided across the piazza, and was half-way 
down the trellis, when she heard the admonition, | 
in a loud whisper, “Hurry! Miss Naylor!” | 

This so startled her that she missed her footing, | 
and, after one or two futile efforts to save herself, | 
by snatching at the bars, fell to the ground. 

“Oh, I was only joking; I hope it hasn’t hurt | 
you!’ cried Sadie Sparks, who, with her room- | 
mate, had watched Grace from behind their closed 
blinds. 

“Not a bit,” said Grace, but when she tried to | 
get upon her feet, she fell back with a moan. | 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” cried one and 
another, for Mahala, Sadie and Jennie were all 
out on the piazza now, looking over the edge. 

“My ankle—I believe I’ve broken it!" moaned 
Grace. 

“V’llrun and call somebody,” said Sadie, filled 
with remorse at the result of her joke. 

“No—no—no! Stop! Pray don’t go; I'll die 
first!” said Grace. 

“We might tie a sheet round her and draw her 
up,” suggested Jennie. | 

“And run the risk of breaking her neck as well | 
as her ankle,” said Mahala. ‘No, we must con- | 
trive something safer than that.” 

“Girls, I’m going back the way I came down— | 
only not quite so quick,” said Grace, resolutely. | 

“Oh, you never can!” 

“But I will!” said Grace, and, suppressing her 


trellis, and got back to her room, with such aid as 
her companions could afford. Then they did their 
best for her, by means of pocket-handkerchiefs and 
cologne-bottles, but the next day she was not able 
to rise from her bed. The ankle, however, was 
not broken, but badly sprained. 

Of course, Miss Naylor had to be told of the ac- 
cident, but she asked few questions, and made no 
formal investigation of the affair. How much she 
knew or surmised no one could tell, but it was 
supposed her leniency was due to the fact that the 
term was nearly over, when Grace’s connection 
with the school would cease. 

Grace now thought that the worst was over, and 
her spirits rose accordingly. 

“T’ve got off better than I expected,” said she. 
“To be sure I lost the boating-party, which would 
have been great fun, but there’s our reception to 
look forward to, and my essay—I must finish | 
that. I’m sure of the prize. Give me my writing | 
materials, will you?” This to Mahala, who was 
just going out to recitation. 

When Mahala returned she found Grace looking 
feverish and excited. 

“IT can’t write a word,” said she, “my ankle 
pains me so. Do you know of any of Shakes- 
peare’s women who went on crutches? If you do, 
I might possibly be inspired to write about them. 
My pen hobbles just like my foot.” 

And because of the severe pain she suffered, the 
essay was never finished. If it had been, she 
could not have read it, for she was not able to be 
present at the closing exercises. Lying on the 
lounge in her room she could imagine it all—the 
flowers, the music, the audience, the awarding of 
the prizes—and finally, delightful Mr. Rembrandt, 
President of the Board of Trustees, giving the 
diplomas, with a pleasant word for each recipient 
—she knew how it all was, and she had no part in 
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| Afterwards came the reception of the graduating 
| class. She could see hanging in the closet the 
pretty dress of pink silk and tulle her mother had 
sent her for the occasion. Mahala had worn blue 
and white, and how well it had set off her fair 
complexion ! 

But perhaps the keenest pang of all was when 
Mahala at last returned, flushed and radiant, the 
book she had received as a prize in one hand, in 
the other a basket of roses and mignonette—the 
gift of “that handsome Harry Sims!” 

Then Grace hid her face in her pillow, and 
smothered in its friendly feathers her first sigh for 
the fickleness of mankind. 





THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON, 
The way was long and weary, 
But gallantly they strode, 
A country lad and lassie, 
Along the heavy road. 
The night was dark and stormy, 
But blithe of heart were they, 
For shining in the distance 
’ The Lights of London lay! 
O gleaming lamps of London, that gem the City’s crown, 
What fortunes lie within you, O Lights ot London Town! 


With faces worn and weary, 
That told of sorrow’s load, 
ne day a man and woman 
Crept down a country road. 
They sought their native village, 
Heart-broken from the fray; 
Yet shining sti!l behind them 
The Lights of London lay! 
© cruel lamps of London, if tears your light could drown, 
Your victims’ eyes would weep them, O Lights of Lon- 
don Town! GEORGE R. SIMs. 
Sal —— 
For the Companion. 


THREE BOYS WHOM I ONCE KNEW. 
In THREE NumBERS.—No. III. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

The winter following their experiment raising the 
“sweet martens” for pets, my three friends attended 
school at the academy. Two hundred dollars of their 
money had been put in the bank for a college fund. On 
what was left they were able to pay school expenses, 
board, etc., till the middle of March. I think they be- 
gan Greek that winter, going on with Latin and geome- 
try. 

Winter was always their time forstudy. Spring and 
the returning sun found them full of new projects for 
earning money and uneasy to be on the move again, 
spurred, I presume, by the increasing emptiness of 
their purses. 

I think it was a mistake that they did not try some of 
their successful schemes a second time, as for instance, 
the lily-root business, even the marten pet project. The 
experience they had gained would have made them 
more sure of commanding handsome returns. But the 
love of novelty, and the great expectations which they 
always had from new ideas, led them on to try their 
fortunes on what would have seemed to mea “wild- 
goose chase” at best. 

A year or two before, a Border woodsman named 
Pritchet had stopped at their camp at Mud Pond. He 
wished to buy powder and shot; and in payment he 
gave them a little lump, or nugget, which he said was 
gold and they found afterwards was gold. 

He had several of these nuggets in his shot pouch, 
and told them that plenty of “that stuff” could be 
found in the bed of a brook which he described as run- 
ning down from among the ““Hogback” mountains into 
a tributary of the Chaudiere River, on the other side of 
the boundary. 

Whether Pritchet was trying to hoax them for his 
own amusement or not, the boys could not tell at the 
time. He was an odd genius. But they could not drive 
the suggestion from their minds, and finally they deter- 
mined to test the truth of what he said. At the worst 
they thought they would only lose two or three weeks’ 
time, and possibly it might prove a profitable undertak- 
ing. 

Vet had a birch-bark canoe at Suncook. Besides 
their guns, blankets and a stock of food, their outfit 
consisted merely of three tin pans and a shovel. 

They went up the west branch of the Penobscot Riv- 
er for sixty or seventy miles to near its headwaters, 
where they portaged across—ten miles—into the north 
branch of the Chaudiere, or at least one of its branches. 
They were now in the Province of Quebec. 

It may not be generally known to readers that the 
Chaudiere River is now every summer the scene of 
profitable placer gold mining. Two Americans at pres- 
ent control the most of the money. 

The diggings are on small streams flowing down from 
the boundary mountains on the line between Franklin 
County, Maine, and Canada. The source of the gold is 
in numerous quartz veins in these mountains and high- 
lands which wash into these streams. 

Dead River drains a portion of the same region on 
our side of the boundary. This river empties into 
Sandy River, and therein probably lies the explanation 
of gold having been often found in the bed of the lat- 
ter. 

Last season, about five thousand men were em- 
ployed mining the placers in the Chaudiere valley. Nug- 
gets of large size were found; one of over seven hun- 
dred dollars’ value; several from two hundred to five 
hundred. Asarule, the gold is in coarse nuggets, of 
fine quality, worth from nineteen to twenty dollars per 
ounce as washed from the earth. 

But of all this later business our three young explor- 
ers knew nothing at that time. They were simply act- 
ing upon the information dropped by Pritchet. 

Going down the river twenty or thirty miles, they 
then ascended several tributaries of the east side, in a 
sandy meadow of one of which they found twenty men 
or more at work “cradling.” 

But they failed utterly in finding any such brook as 
Pritchet had described. On the thirteenth day of their 
trip, however, they discovered a brook from which they 
subsequently took gold. 

It was asmall stream, scarcely large enough, when 
full, to drive a saw-mill; and at the place where they 
were at work, it came down a valley between two 
mountains, running for at least three-quarters of a mile 
over bare ledges, though it had earth banks on which 





it. Probabiy no one missed her. Yes, there was 


Being bright and versatile, she seldom made a| one who must have been very glad to miss her, 
failure in any department; but her special gift | and that was Miss Phoebe Black, her rival in Eng- 
was with her pen, and her somewhat ambitious ! lish Composition. 


were low alder and fir trees. 

But the ledges in the bed of the brook—bare for the 
most part—yet had holes and fissures running across 
them. These were full of sand and pebbles. It was at 
the bottom of these holes and fissures that the boys 
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found the gold, as also in the sand and earth down at 
the bottom of the brook in the slow water at the foot of 
the ledges. 

One of the first ‘finds’ by Win was a bright, 
rounded lump which was afterwards ascertained to 
weigh over an ounce, and he found one or two other 
nuggets the same day! The other boys could not make 
him go to sleep that night. He talked continually and 
seemed half-crazy. Even the next night, he frequently 
jumped up in his sleep, and, as his companions said, 
was ‘“‘jabbering” all night long. 

A somewhat similar effect was produced on the oth- 
er two boys. Neither of them slept much for several 
nights. 

(No Greek that week.) 

Ed says he is inclined to think that if they had found 
a seven-hundred-dollar nugget at the first of their 
searching, they would all have certainly gone raving 
crazy over it. 

Taking out sand by the handful from holes and crev- 
ices became a less exciting task after atime. The boys 
were camped here ina little tent on the bank of this 
brook for six weeks, or until the late fall rains came, 
raising the stream to a torrent and overflowing the 
meadows below. 

Hunters, woodsmen, nondescripts and tramps had sev- 
eral times accosted the boys while they were searching 
the brook bed. One forenoon, Vet chanced to look up 
from his work, and caught sight of a man watching 
them from behind a fir a few rods off. 

“Hullo!” Vet called out. Instead of replying, or 
coming forward, the fellow stepped back out of sight. 
Ed called again and went up the bank, but could not 
see the man. 

Similar conduct by one or two other men caused 
them to feel uneasy. They moved their camp to a fa- 
vorable spot for defence, and after that took turns watch- 
ing through the night, for they had now gathered consid- 
erable gold, and were afraid they might be murdered 
and robbed. 

This boundary region is often infested by reckless 
men engaged in smuggling and even more questionable 
transactions. The law offers little protection to life in 
such a wilderness. Every man must look out sharply 
for himself. 

With the coming of snow, our young miners left the 
brook. Instead of returning as they had come, down 
by the portage into West Branch, they carried across 
into the Woolastook, or St. John’s River, since Ed 
wished to visit his home in Aroostook County before 
going to the academy_for the winter. 

This route, though much shorter, yet necessitated one 
long portage of rising nineteen miles, along a ‘spotted 
path” through the woods. As their canoe weighed 
about eighty pounds, and they had other luggage of 
equal or greater weight, this “carry” was an excessively 
hard day’s work, even for three as athletic and muscu- 
lar youths as were my three friends. They therefore 
set off very early, taking turns at bouts of half a mile 
each with the canoe—carried bottom-up over their heads 
with the gunwales resting on their shoulders. 

Half an hour or more after they had taken their noon 
rest (having made now eleven or twelve miles and 
crossed the boundary near one of the red obelisks) Ed, 
whose boot chafed his ankle badly that day, set the 
canoe down, to wind his old handkerchief about his 
ankle. Win and Vet had gone on with their lighter 
packs. 

Ed sat nursing and tending his abused ankle for some 
minutes. As he sat there he heard a stick crack back 
in the path along which they had come, and thought at 
once that some wild creature was following their track. 

Slipping on his boot, he took his gun from its rests 
inside of the canoe, and started cautiously back, boping 
to geta shot at the animal. After going eight or ten 
rods, looking at the snow, he saw, not the tracks of a 
wild animal, but those of a strange boot, with iron but- 
tons on the soles, which had come forward to a certain 
point on their trail, and then had evidently retreated in 
haste. 

Ed knew at once that this indicated mischiet. He at 
once walked hurriedly back to the canoe, took it on 
his shoulders, and started forward for his companions 
ata good pace, but had not gone more than two or 
three hundred yards when he met Vet coming back to 
see where he was. 

Vet and also Win agreed at once that the tracks of the 
boot were those of some man, probably one of a gang 
who was dogging them and for no good, certainly. The 
more they thought of it and talked it over, the less safe 
they felt. For in that remote forest, they might all 
three be waylaid and killed, and no one would know 
what had become of them. 

It was some six or seven miles farther, through to 
Woolastook Pond, where they had planned to pass the 
night at an old log camp, and then start down the river 
in the morning. They now determined to push for- 
ward and get to the camp as early as possible, and 
meantime to act—for they felt sure they were watched 
all the while—as though they did not suspect that any 
one was following them. 

Accordingly they talked and laughed and even sang 
as they went on, but kept rather closer together, with 
their guns ready for instant use. 

The afternoon passed without any further signs. It 
was dusk when they reached the pond at the old camp. 
There was a little clump of firs growing close up to the 
camp on the back side; and while Vet and Win went 
into the camp, built a fire and proceeded to get their 
supper, Ed covertly slipped behind the camp and 
watched. 

But it soon grew so dark that he could not distinguish 
objects, for the weather was cloudy. He went into 
the shanty, and it now became a serious question with 
our young friends how to properly guard themselves 
against an attack, if one were made during the night. 
Finally they hit on a stratagem. 

The old camp had been originally built for a surveyor 
and his men when the new boundary was run. It was 
Some twenty feet long by fifteen in width, and across 
one end had a small space partitioned off with slabs, 
either for the surveyor’s private bunk, or for his instru- 
ments. 

There wag a door in the front end and two apertures 
for windows, three fect square, which had drop shutters 
of boards, hung on the outside. 

After they had eaten supper, while Win kept watch, 
through a chink in the door, Ed and Vet built a good 
fire in the old fireplace. They then placed three large 
sticks of wood on the floor in front of the fire and cov- 
ered them with blankets. Next they took off their 


boots and laid them under the blankets, so that the 
feet would show at one end. They then placed their 
hats at the other end of each log. This made a close 
resemblance to three woodsmen lying asleep before the 
fire, with their hats over their faces. The canoe, laid 
bottom-up behind, concealed the lack of heads and 
hair. 

This done, our three boys put good charges into their 
guns and slipped into the little nook behind the slab 
partition, where they sat down to watch. 

Two or three hours passed. Being much fatigued, 
Vet and Win at length went to sleep, Ed remaining 
awake by agreement. 

It began to snow. Save the dreary sigh of the storm 
and the rattling of the hail-like particles against the 
logs, he heard no sound. He thinks it must have been 
as late as two o’clock when he first heard a noise which 
indicated that something, either man or animal, was 
moving about the camp. 

He at once waked Vet and Win. ‘Keep still,” he 
whispered to them. ‘It may be and it may not.” 

The embers and brands still dimly lighted up the camp. 
The three boys looked through the cracks between the 
slabs, listening intently. 

After some moments, one of the shutters moved 
slightly, for an inch or two—then a little farther—and 
farther, till at length they saw a man’s eye—just his eye 


j hut about twelve feet long, and containing six sleeping- 
bunks, which still stood there. This but was rudely 
constructed of staves of casks, and inside it was a stove 
ingeniously made out of an old fish-kettle, the funnel 
being formed by a series of small iron hoops nailed to- 
gether. 

Hard by were a number of empty casks and other 
débris. There were also two whale-boats, and the name 
“J. A. Brink” was cut on the door of the hut; but this 
was the only record. 


———____~4@>————————— 


For the Companion. 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
By James Parton. 

In 1777, the third year of the Revolutionary War, 
Jobn Jacob Astor was a wretched, desolate boy of four- 
teen, in Waldorf, a village of the German province of 
Baden. No young reader of this periodical can possi- 
bly be in a situation more forlorn and hopeless than he 
was about the time of Burgoyne’s surrender, 

His father was a poor, heedless, dissipated butcher; 
his mother was dead; his step-mother was ill-tempered 
and harsh towards him. Compelled to assist his father 
in his trade, he had no other prospect than that of 
spending his days in miserable poverty, in a business 





—peering stealthily in. 




















A few moments after, the other shutter moved in the 
same way. Slowly, then, both were worked back; and 
while the heads and faces of two or three men were 
barely distinguishable in the darkness without, the 
barrels of four guns were slid stealthily into the open- 
ings—pointing at the three seemingly recumbent forms 
on the floor. 

Clutching their own guns, our three friends waited, 
with hearts thumping hard. 

Next moment there were four tremendous reports. 
An instant or two of dead silence followed, and then 
the door was staved in, and two ugly-looking ruffians 
stood there, and the faces of two others, one at each 
window, were staring into the camp through the 
smoke. 

The boys now jumped up, and levelling their guns, 
fired. A shout of dismay or pain was heard, then a| 
noise of running. Ed and Vet sprang to the door and | 
let their second barrels go after the wretches at a yen- 
ture, and then jumped back to cover of the cuddy, | 
where Win was already reloading his single barrel. | 
They thought the robbers might fire into the camp ! 
again, and lay prostrate on the floor behind the parti- 
tion until daylight. 

Nothing more was heard of the miscreants, however. 
If the boys hit one of them, there were no indications 
left behind. In the flurry and fright no very true aim 
could be taken. 

Going down, the Woolastook in the morning, they 
kept a constant watch of the banks, but they were not 
again molested by their midnight visitors. 

How much they actually realized from this foolish 
venture, the writer has never learned from them ex- 
actly. But I conclude they did well from the circum- 
stance of their being in high spirits and pursuing their 
studies till as late as May the following spring. 
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THE SEA-BIRDS’ HOME. 


An English ship of war visited, in 1876, the Crozets, 
a group of islands in the South Sea Ocean, between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Australia. Upon landing, the 
interest of the boat’s crew was immediately excited by 
the strange sensation of finding themselves surrounded 
by animals which evidently had not the slightest fear of 
men or their guns. Hundreds of seals were resting on 
the damp grass that bordered a stream, and made no 
attempt to escape. 

The albatrosses also would not stir from their nests 
on the ground, These magnificent birds, measuring in 
several instances eleven feet across the wings, only 


he loathed. 

There was just one fortunate circumstance in his lot. 
The village school which he attended was a pretty 
good one, being taught by a Freneh Protestant, an 
intelligent teacher, the son of Huguenot parents. 
He owed the whole good fortune of his life to the 
sound instruction which he received in his child- 
hood at that village school. 

The range of his studies, it is true, was limited. 
He learned to read, write, and cipher, to say the 
catechiam, and to sing a number of Lutheran 
hymns. That was about all; but a resolute man 
can do a good deal with only those. 





As he grew towards manhood, a deep discontent set- 
tled upon him, which was increased by the fact that 
three of his brothers had left the paternal roof already, 
and were prospering far away. His eldest brother 
George was serving an apprenticeship to his uncle, a 
London piano-maker, of whom he afterward became a 
partner. The firm still exists under the name of Broad- 
wood and Company , to this day one of the largest piano 
houses in Great Britain. 

Another brother, Henry, was thriving in New York 
in his father’s business of butcher. <A third brother 
was well placed in Germany. 

It was one of the consolations of John Jacob in his 
youth to get letters from these brothers, and he used to 
say in his old age that he occasionally walked forty-five 
miles in a day, only to get a letter that had arrived from 
one of them in England or America. 

Nevertheless, there he was, in the village of Waldorf, 
in Baden, killing pigs, and eating the bread of bitter- 
ness, in his father’s house, This, I repeat, was during 
the time of the American Revolution, a struggle with 
which the people of all lands warmly sympathized, and 
none more than the Germans. 

Immense numbers of Germans had already emigrated 
to America, and many more were preparing to do s0 on 
the return of peace. When the news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender reached Waldorf, Jobn Jacob Astor made up 
his mind to go to the new world; and, three years 
after, when he heard of the surrender of Cornwallis, he 
began to carry out this resolution. 

With a bundle of clothes upon his shoulder, and 
money equivalent to about two dollars in his pocket, he 
left his native place in 1782, and struck out for the sea- 
coast, three hundred miles distant. 

As it was not this boy’s habit to take unnecessary 
trouble, it was far from his intention to walk the three 
hundred miles. He walked only to the nearest point on 
the Rhine, whence he worked his passage to the sea as 
an oarsman on one of the great rough timber rafts 
which float down the Rhine from the Black Forest to 
the ocean. He not only paid for his passage in this 
way, but earned some money as wages. 

Two weeks after icaving home, he found himself at 
one of the ports of Holland, with more money than he 
had ever had before in his life. It was no great sum, 
but it sufficed to pay his passage to London, where he 
had a cordial welcome from his brother, and from his 
Uncle George, the manufacturer of musical instruments. 

The firm was then Astor and Broadwood, the senior 
member being John Jacob’s uncle. There is an old 
piano now in Worcester, Massachusetts, which bears 
the name of that very ‘‘Gcorge Astor, No. 79 Cornhill, 
London ;” as good an instrument, it is said, as could 
have been made at that period. 

In the manufactory of Astor and Broadwood, our 
German lad found employment. Hespent the next two 
years in saving money, learning English, and getting 
information about America; for, as he afterwards said, 
he was determined not to land in America until he had 


showed resistance when actually seized, and even then | knowledge enough to defend himself against Yankee 


did not seem to have any sense of danger. 

The bay was alive with birds; among other sorts ob- 
served were the white and sooty albatross, petrels of 
various kinds, black hens and Cape pigeons, numerous 


tricks. 

His grand difficulty was in getting money for the 
voyage. As he did not know the trade, his wages were 
very small. After working for two years, from five in 





gulls and a few wild ducks; the rocks being also cov- 
ered with seals and penguins. 





Yet that men had visited this spot was proved by a 


the morning till late in the evening, and putting away 
| every farthing that he could spare, he had saved a sum 
equal to about seventy-five dollars. 





He then determined to set scil. His passage in the 
steerage cost him twenty-five dollars, and he carried 
with him twenty-five dollars in money. The other 
twenty-five he invested in seven flutes, thinking that 
the Americans might like a little music after the return 
of peace, and be willing to pay a good price for the 
same. 

In November, 1783, he embarked in a ship bound for 
Baltimore, and he was nearly five months in accom- 
plishing the voyage. Arriving in Chesapeake Bay in 
January, a wild wintry storm drove the ship among 
masses of floating ice with such violence that the young 
emigrant supposed the ship would be lost. 

He behaved on this occasion with amusing coolness. 
He went down below, and put on his Sunday clothes, 
saying, that if he saved his life, he should also save his 
best suit, and if he should happen to be drowned, it 
would be no matter what became of his clothes. 

The storm lulled, however, and when the ship was 
within a day’s sail of Baltimore, a period of intense cold 
set in; and behold, the vessel immovably fixed in the 
midst of a sea of ice. 

The winter proved to be one of the severest ever 
known in that latitude. For cight weeks the ship did 
not budge. The richer passengers went ashore upon 
the ice, and made their way to their homes. But our 
German lad was obliged to remain on board the ship 
during all that long period of waiting. 

The detention proved to be extremely fortunate for 
him; for, among the passengers detained with him, 
there was a friendly German in the fur trade, who told 
him all about it, and strongly advised him to go as soon 
as possible into the business of exporting furs from 
New York to London. 

“Why,” said the fur-dealer, “with a basket of toys, 
or even of cakes, a man can buy valuable skins along 
the wharves in New York, which will bring a great 
price in London.” 

The youth remembered these conversations, and did 
not delay to act upon the advice he had received. He 
reached New York in March or April, 1784, having 
spent nearly all his money on the slow journey from 
Baltimore. But he had his flutes left, and a good solid 
German head, and broad shoulders to carry it on,anda 
power of quietly holding on, such as few men have ever 
possessed. 

There are several portralts of him taken in middle 
life, and they show us a man of extraordinary native 
force and balance; of tranquil temperament, and in- 
domitable resolution. 

His brother Henry received him with joy into his 
house. He soon inquired how much premium he 
should have to pay to a furrier for teaching him the 
business. His brother told him that there was no such 
thing in America as apprentices paying a premium, but 
that they received small wages and their board even the 
first year. 

The very next day the two brothers went together to 
Robert Borone, a good old Quaker, who had for many 
years exported furs toEurope. The benevolent Quaker 
liked the lad’s appearance, liked hisdemeanor. He en- 
gaged him on the spot at two dollars a week and his 
board, and the young man was soon at work. 

He used to say, in his old age, that the first day’s 
work he had ever done in America was to beat furs; 
which indeed was his principal employment all that 
summer. 

His progress was steady and rapid. New York, 
which had just been evacuated by the English troops, 
was a place of about twenty-eight thousand inhabitants; 
but it soon began to increase, both in wealth and popu- 
lation, with a rapidity never before parallcled. Every 
competent man in active business grew with the growth 
of the city. 

Our German lad was unwearied, not merely in doing 
the duties of his place, but in increasing his knowledge 
of the business. He closely questioned the Indians and 
countrymen who brought skins to his master’s shop. 

His wages were increased at the end of the first 
month, and soon he took the place of his employer in 
his journeys to Montreal, which had been for a century 
the centre of the fur trade on this continent. He 
tramped all over the wilderness with a pack on his 
back, buying furs, and he developed a peculiar talent 
for bargaining with the natives, who are themselves 
well-skilled in that branch of the fine arts. 

When he had been in this country something less 
than three years, being then twenty-three years of age, 
he hired a little store in Water Street, with a back 
room, a yard, and a shed, and began business for him- 
self as a furrier. 

At first, of course, he did everything with his own 
hands. He bought, beat, curcd, packed and sold his 
furs; making short excursions into the country, gather- 
ing skins from house to house; for at that period there 
was not a county in the State of New York which did 
not yield some valuable skius to the fur trade. 

Before long, he packed a few bales of the best furs he 
could procure, and took them with him to London, 
where he sold them at a great profit, and made arrange- 
ments with a good house there to receive and sell the 
furs he might in future send. He also agreed with the 
firm of Astor and Broadwood to sell in New York their 
pianos, flutes and violins. 

On his return to New York, he was soon in the full 
tide of a large and growing business. He married 
Sarah Todd, who brought him a fortune of three hun- 
dred dollars, and gave him intelligent and vigorous aid 
in his business. She remained in the shop buying, 
sorting, beating furs, while he roamed the wilderness, 
driving hard bargains with the Indians, and picking up 
valuable parcels of furs in Montreal. 

In the year, 1800, when he had been sixteen years in 
America, he was what was then deemed a very rich 
man, worth a quarter of a million dollars, and he in- 
dulged bimself in the luxury of living in a house sepa- 
rate from his business. 

It was a good three-story house of brick, on the site 
of the present Astor House. He now began to send 
ventures of merchandise to China, and continued for 
thirty years to do so in his own ships, usually with 
great profit. He said, when he was an old man, that it 
was foolish in any one to go on working for more money 
after he had made enough for all reasonable purposes. 

“The fact is,” he would say, “a man who has two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is as well off as 
though he were rich.” 

He did not, however, act upon that principle; but 
continued to increase his fortune, until he had gained 
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He was one of the boldest, coolest, and shrewd- | honored itself by continuing the work which their | of course, necessary to keep in prison a man who 


est business men that ever lived. 


His greatest en- 
terprise was the attempt to establish the fur trade 
in Oregon, a region then abounding with fur-pro- 
ducing creatures, and inhabited only by Indians. 


| ancestor so worthily begun. 


| has been indicted for a serious crime. But until 


| A pleasing item of his will gave fifty thousand | he has been convicted, he is, in these days, sub- 


dorf in Baden. 
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There were millions of beavers there, each of whom 
Was so extravagant as to wear upon his back a 
skin worth in London from four to seven dollars. 


Otter abounded also; and there were plenty of 


Indians who were willing to trap a beaver and sell 


vou his skin for a blue bead, or half an ounce of 


red paint, or a ten-cent looking-glass. 


Astor sent a ship round Cape Horn, and an ex- | 


pedition across the plains, at a cost of more than a 
million dollars, to found a post and begin the busi- 
ness. 

The ship was lost; the crew were all killed by 
the Indians; the war of 1812 obliged him to aban- 
don the post; and, in a word, the enterprise wasa 
total failure. He used to say that, but for the 
war, he should have succeeded, and that in a few 
vears he would have been the richest man that 
ever lived. 

The attempt had one important result: It gave 
to Washington Irving the subject of one of his 
most interesting works—Astoria”—a book which 
will soon have the additional value of being a rec- 
ord of modes of lifeand races of men no longer ex- 
isting. 

Astor bore little losses very badly, but great 
losses patiently. He would be angry if one of his 
children or nephews broke a ten cent mug; but 
when the news reached New York that his Astor- 
ian ship was lost, he was apparently undisturbed, 
went to the theatre the same evening, and seemed 
to take great interest in the play. 
pressing surprise at this, he said,— 

“What would vou have me do? 


Some one ¢x- 


have me stay at home and ery for what I cannot 
help?” 

He had a particular abhorrence of waste. One of 
his old sea-captains, the late Captain De Peyster, 


the superintendent of Sailors’ Snug Harbor on | 


Staten Island, told me that Astor used toexamine 
every bill presented to him with the greatest care, 
and was sure to object to the smallest overcharge. 

One morning, the captain breakfasted with him 


before sailing for China in one of his ships. When | 


the bell rang for breakfast, the millionaire, who 
was sitting before a wood fire, took the tongs and 
stood the burning sticks of wood in the corner of 
the fireplace, so that they might not burn to waste 
while he was gone to breakfast. 

In little things he was often extremely close; 
but oceasionally he could be liberal. The best 
way to get him to give was to make him laugh. 
Once, when a committee called to ask him for a 
subscription to aid in the election of Henry Clay 
to the presidency, he excused himself, saying that 
he was then out of business, and had nothing more 
to do with polities. 

“That's just it,” replied one of the committee ; 
**vou have made all the money, and now, there is 
no more to make.” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled, and the interview 
ended with his handing them a check for fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

He lived to the age of eighty-four. He be- 
queathed four hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose of founding the Astor Library in New 
York, an institution which his descendants have 
further endowed, until it is now one of the largest 
librarics on this continent, and, in several depart- 
ments, much the best. Mr. Astor’s family has 





Would you | 





ing and endowing an institution called the Astor 
House, in which poor old people and orphan chil- 
dren are sheltered and provided for. 

They celebrate his birthday every year, and so 
keep in mind the name of the disconsolate German 
boy who went away over the sea, became the rich- 
est man in America, and forgot not the poor of his 
native village, of whom he had formerly been one 
of the very poorest, and quite the most unhappy. 

+@> 

AIM HIGH. 

Aim at the highest prize; if there thou fail, 
Thon'lt haply reach to one not far below, 
Strive first the goal to compass; if too slow 
Thy speed, the attempt may ne’er the less avail, 
The next best post to conquer. BIsnor MANt. 

+o 


LATITUDE TO PRISONERS. 
The long-drawn and exciting trial of Guiteau 
has brought into very conspicuous relicf the en- 
| larged liberties accorded to prisoners in our mod- 


| 


ern courts of justice. 





No matter how grave and 
dark the crime of which he stands accused, a pris- 
;oner is, in these-days, granted many privileges 
which were once denied to suspected criminals. 


trial, and his life in prison before and during the 
trial, strikingly illustrate this. In the jail, he was 
not only lodged in comfortable quarters, but his 
appetite was gratified by ample and well-cooked 
meals; he was permitted his books, his manu- 
scripts, and his writing materials ; and was allowed 
to see any one he chose, who called upon him. 

| In the court-room, we know what abundant 
| liberty was given to him to interrupt counsel, wit- 
| nesses, and even the judge on the bench; and how 
| even his insolence, violence and insulting exclam- 
| ations were tolerated. 

No doubt the judge had the legal power to si- 
jlence and suppress him; to have him removed 
| from court, and go on with the trial in his absence ; 
|oreven to gag him, as he sat in his dock. But 
| the judge adhered throughout to the latitude shown 
Guiteau from the first; since to treat him with 





The constant part played by Guiteau during his | 


| dollars to the poor of his native village of Wal- | jected to as little restraint and discomfort as pos- 
This sum was expended in build- | sible. 


How law and custom have changed in their 
| treatment of prisoners accused of crime, may be 
| seen, when it is said, that for a very long time 
after the institution of trial by jury, the prisoner 
was not permitted cither to be his own counsel, 

or to have any other counsel to defend him. His 
| own mouth was shut, and no one could speak in 
his behalf. 

In the old days—though the maxim that “aman 
is supposed to be innocent till he is proved guilty,” 
is a very ancient one in English law—a prisoner, 
even before his trial, was subjected to every hard- 
| ship and deprivation; was incarccrated in dismal 


| dungeons, and fed on bread and water; and often | 


| committed to the horrors of solitary confinement. 


It is only within recent years that a man ar- | 


raigned for crime has been permitted to take the 
| stand, and testify in his own case. Now, he seems 
to have every liberty and comfort consistent with 
the ends of justice. 


~@>——_—__—_— 


TIME’S SONG. 
“Mortals!” thus he, weaving, sings, 
“Bright or dark the web shall be, 
| As ye will it, all the tissues 
i Blending in harmonious issues, 
Or discordant colorings; 
Time the shuttle drives, but you 
Give to every thread its hue, 
And elect your destiny.” 
W. H. BURLEIGH. 
on +> 
A GLANCE BACKWARD. 

The year 1881, which is just closing, has in some 
respects been an eventful one. 
no great wars, and no striking political changes 
have occurred; but the world has been agitated 
by events remarkable in themselves and in their 
results. 

The first of these was the assassination of the 
Emperor of Russia, a last successful attempt after 
a long series of ineffectual assaults upon his life. 

| Afterwards caine the shooting of our own Presi- 
dent Garfield, followed by his long illness, and at 
| last by his death; the interval being marked by 
| the most universal and sincere expressions of sym- 
| pathy ever bestowed upon any man. 
| Looking at the political history of the year, we 
| find that Great Britain has been seriously disturbed 
by the state of affairs in Ireland. An act to re- 
| strain lawiessness was followed by one making 
great changes in the system of ownership of land. 
This latter act was unsatisfactory to the principal 
| leaders of the Land League. The agitation con- 
tinued; and many arrests have since been made. 

In France, the relations of the Republic with 
Tunis have caused the chief political event, 
and the result of the discussion was the res- 
ignation of the ministry of M. Jules Ferry, and 
the accession to power of M. Leon Gambetta; al- 
though that change would have been made on 
some other pretext if the Tunisian question had 
not afforded it. The election of anew Chamber 
| of Deputies resulted in an overwhelming triumph 
for the Republicans. 

Germany has remained quiet. The year has 

witnessed a marked change in the attitude of the 
| Government toward the Pope and the Roman 
| Catholics. The elections which took place in 
| October gave a virtual defeat to Prince Bismarck. 

There have been general clections also in Spain, 
Hungary and Italy, and the usual number of Cab- 
| inet changes in these and other European coun- 
| tries, but nothing has occurred that calls for spe- 
| cial notice, save in Russia. 

has adopted a sterner policy than that of his fa- 
|ther. There have been many arrests and State 
trials. For the moment the conspirators are quiet, 
but the revolution is only smouldering. 

Other events abroad which should not be over- 
looked are the complete triumph of Chili and the 
subjugation by her of Peru; the rapid extension 
of the railway system in Mexico; the meeting and 
failure to agree of the silver conference at Paris; 
the agitation against free trade in England; the 
beginning of the Canada Pacific Railroad; the 
shipment of infernal machines in European steam- 
ers; and the discovery of eight comegs. 

In this country, the year has been one of com- 


| 





There have been | 


The new Emperor | 
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| preme Court, Senators Burnside and Carpenter, 
|and Mr. Fernando Wood, who each occupied dur- 
ing his life a position of much prominence. 
Carlyle’s name stands at the head of the list of 
men of letters who have departed, a list which 
also includes the names of M. Littré, a great 
| French scholar and savant; Mr. Winter Jones, 
| the librarian of the British Museum; Dr. J. G. 
| Holland and Mr. James T. Fields, besides a host 
|of able men in Germany and other European 
| countries whose names would not be recognized 
| by our readers. 
One name stands out prominent among those of 
clergymen who have died,—that of Dean Stanley, 
—a man who had the esteem of men of every sect 
and denomination, and whose life and labors are 
an inheritance not merely of the Church of Eng- 
| land, but of all Christian people. 


+> — — 
| NOBLEMEN AND AMERICAN GIRLS. 

A man calling himself Count Gustave Rink appeared 
in Montreal some time since, took rooms in a fashion- 
able hotel, and was soon welcomed in the best society. 
IIe became engaged to a beautiful young girl, the daugh- 
ter of an influential citizen, who, it is said, was daz- 
zled by his description of his estates, palaces and the 
brilliant position which he would give her in Paris. 

“Count” Gustave, however, was detected in stealing a 
watch, a week before the time set for the marriage, and 
turned out to be a professional thief well-known to the 
police of New York. This young lady was fortunate 
in being rescued before marriage. 

Hardly a year passes that does not record the ruin of 
some wealthy American girl in our cities, who is tricked 
into marrying a sharp adventurer that has personated a 
foreign nobleman. 





In a well-known case in Philadelphiaa few years ago, 
the “count” was the good-looking son of a mulatto bar- 
ber, who gained some money by gambling, which he 
spent in clothes and jewelry. Ife took rooms at the 
most expensive hotel in the name of a member of the 
French embassy. He was received and caressed by 
fashionable society, and finally married the daughter of 
a banker, within half-a. dozen squares of the alley where 
his father plied his trade, and his mother kept a Jaun- 
dry. 

The wedded pair started for Europe, but in New 
York he forged a check for sixty thousand dollars on 
his father-in-law, was arrested, tried, and is now serv- 
ing out his term in the penitentiary. 

American girls, in time, will learn caution and self- 
respect from such lessons. 


They ought to know that 
the prejudice of caste is so strong in Europe, that no no- 
bleman will come to this country to look for a wife 
among the daughters of our tradesmen, lawyers, and 
doctors, unless he wants her dower to build up his shat- 
tered fortunes. The “count,” even if real, who proposes 
marriage, is almost inevitably mercenary and vulgar, 
even though the blood of the Howards runs in his 
veins. 

Do not hold yourselves cheaply, girls. Marry no 
man, foreigner or native, whose antecedents are not 
known, not only to you but to your father. You will 
lose nothing by precaution. If your suitor is a true, 
honorable man, he will be glad to show his past life, 
and he will value his wife all the more because she did 
not stand ready to drop into his arms. 

——— ee = 
THE TRAIN-ROBBER. 

One of the six men who lately stopped a train in 
Arkansas and robbed the three hundred passengers, was 
a young Kentuckian not yet of age. He was engaged 
to be married to a respectable young girl in his old 
home; was a visionary fellow, but had not then been 
guilty of crime. He had resolved to make enough by 
this exploit to start him in business. Then he intended 
to marry and settle down to a virtuous life. 

With the rest of the gang he was tried and sentenced 
to imprisonment for seventy years. When he was 
taken back to jail, after hearing his terrible sentence, 
he sunk into a dull despair. Soon after this he became 
delirious, raved of his mother and the disgrace he had 
brought upon her, and then began to repeat scene after 
scene of trashy, inflammatory novels which he had 
read. 

His mind seemed to be saturated with unclean ro- 
mance that it had absorbed from these books. Before 
the week was over he died. The physicians could find 
no physical ailment. He died, literally, of despair. 

No doubt he has by this time been selected as the 
hero of some novel of the same class that ruined his 
life. The man who, when he wants to marry the girl 
he loves, goes quietly and respectably to work to 
| earn the money to support her, is not the kind of man 
| to be selected as a hero by the authors of these de- 
| basing romances. 

Alfred Tennyson lately lent the force of his great 
| genius to set forth the morbid yearnings and arguments 
| which drove a husband and wife together to commit 








| violence—even if it were deserved—might have had | parative quiet, the most important events cluster- | suicide, as the best use they could make of their lives. 


an undue influence on the minds of the jury, in 


| ing around the illness and death of President Gar- 


deciding on his responsibility for the crime of | field. The public has been interested in, as well 


which he stood accused. 

In these days, the maxim that “every man is 
supposed to be innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty,” is very strictly carried out. <A prisoner, 
up to the time of his trial, is treated with as much 
leniency as is consistent with the necessity of pre- 
venting his escape. He is allowed, if he chooses,— 
and as Guiteau chose,—to be his own lawyer, and 
to conduct his own defence; and in taking upon 


himself this task, he receives an amount of indul-| better in the United States than in other countries. | 
gence from the court to which the ordinary advo- | 


cate, pleading for another, lays no claim. 


| as shocked by, the revelations of misdoing in con- 
| nection with “star route” postal contracts. The 
| great financial achievement of the year was the 
| refunding of several hundred millions of matured 
| bonds, at three and one-half per cent. interest. 

| The crops of the United States were only fair. 
| Those of other countries were somewhat better 
| than the recent average. Trade, both at home 
| and abroad, has been excellent, but on the whole 


Ths death list of the year is a long one and 
| presents many eminent names. The sad ending 


| Some shrewd critic remarks that if the man had tak- 


| en to his shop, or his toils, and the woman had made 
| bread and attended properly to her children, instead of 
| counselling the Almighty as to the government of the 
universe, both of them would have remained alive. 
| Even the highest class of our novels and poems in 
| late years have been devoted too much to the morbid 
analysis of evil passions, and the portrayal of dramatic 
scenes of crime. 
+> 
THE IRISH. 

The Irish in Ireland number about six millions. The 
Trish out of Ireland are reckoned at twenty millions. 
This is the estimate of the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment—now represented in this country by Mr. T. M.- 
| Healey—who claims to have the ear and confidence of 


The accused may also go upon the stand, and | of the lives of the Emperor of Russia and of Pres-.| a «nation of twenty-six millions of people.” 


testify as a witness in his own behalf, or not—just |ident Garfield has been referred to. The Prime | 


The claim is not destitute of foundation, for the Irish 


as he chooses. If he wishes to speak, under oath, | Minister of Austria, Baron Haymerle; M. Du- | in foreign lands do not cease to be Irish, and they are 
he can; if he prefers silence, he has the right to|faure, a former Prime Minister of France; M. 


preserve it. 


Only, if he decides to be a witness 
for himself, and to give his own account of the 


|the Emperor Napoleon; M. Blanqui, a famous 


crime with which he is charged, hé must submit | French radical; and Mr. W. P. Adam, a well- 


to the ordeal of a searching cross-examination.by | known English Liberal, who was at the time of | 


the lawyers who are trying to prove his guilt. 


establish, if establish he can, his innocence. 


| his death Governor of Madras, are a few of the | 


Thus every chance is given to the prisoner to! losses among foreign politicians. 
It is, | 


| Drouyn de Lhuys, a prominent statesman under 


enabled to act in concert through thcir adherence to 
their national Church. In almost every large town in 
the United States, Canada, and Australia, the Irish 
form a distinct community, and they come together 
| once a week, at least, under the infinence of priests, 
| most of whom are Irishmen. 

These people, thus united, are in one respect the 
| best drilled people on earth, namely, in the art of rais- 


At home we have lost Judge Clifford, of the Su- | ing money. They practise this religioue requirement 
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continually, and with such success as to astonish and 
alarm some of their timid neighbors. 

See what a company of Irish people in a country 
town will do in a few years, though most of them may 
be servants and laborers. They wil! build a handsome 
church, the largest in the place, and pay for it before it 
is dedicated. Then, in a comparatively brief time, will 
arise a Sunday school chapel, a parsonage, a parochial 
echool, possibly a nunnery, all well built and well fur- 
nished, and paid for by the poorest of our industrial 
population. 

The secret is, that all of them contribute, and keep 
on contributing, weekly or daily, all their lives. 

This machinery can at any moment be employed for 
any purpose which both priest and people heartily and 


religiously approve. Show the Irish people in foreign 





countries a fair chance to set Ireland free by raising | 


money, and we believe they would send forward 
amounts never before contributed by any people for a 


patriotic purpose. 


that their coast is steadily sinking. Their State geolo- 
gist, Prof. George Cook, assures them that the Atlantic 
ocean is slowly gaining upon their farms, and that the 


| coast has sunk at least eight feet in the last century. 


Old residents in Cumberland County will point out 
land which in their boyhood was high and sandy, that 
is now low and black and heavy. It isn’t pleasant to 
think of the fine peach orchards of Jersey as lost in the 
ocean, but we may be tolerably sure that the loss will 
not come in our generation. 


_-* 
or 





IT WAS DONE. 
It is not many years ago that all classes of persons in 
the Southwest, except clergymen and, perhaps, promi- 


| nent church members, seemed possessed by a mania for 


horse-racing. A stranger, if well mounted, could scarce- 


| ly ride up to a cross-road store but half-a-dozen loafers 


It is, therefore, not without reason, that Mr. Parnell | 


and his colleagues claim to represent a nation of twen- 
ty-six millions. There are six millions at home to keep 
up agitation; there are twenty millions abroad to fur- 
nish, if they please, the money for this purpose. 
+o -- 
A YOUNG LIFE DESTROYED. 

One can scarcely take up a newspaper without the 
eye falling on some incident vividly illustrative of 
Shakespeare’s words: 

“O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 
to be known by, let us call thee devil!’’ 

One of these graphic illustrations is furnished us by a 
California correspondent. It 
Barbara, in 1872. 








The country was just beginning to attract settlers, 
and among the immigrants was a young man, bent as 
were hundreds, on making his fortune. He put up at 
a saloon, whose inhuman landlord forced him to drink 
until he was too drunk to know what he was about. 

The landlord then carried him miles away to an old 
cabin located on public land, which he (the landlord) 
wished to pre 





pt by actual occupation. 





young man there alone, to hold the land against all 
By this service he was to pay for his 
board and the whiskey he had been forced to drink. 


Shortly after the landlord left him, the young man 


new-comers. 


was attacked by that terrible mania, delirium tremens. 
Raving, he wandered far from the hut, and for three 
days went about the country. When found he was al- 

The ravens had eaten out his eyes, but 
till life enough in the poor fellow to whisper 
a last message for his mother. 

“Write to my mother,” he said to the man who found 
him; “tell her I died, but, for Heaven’s sake, don't tell 
her where or how I died!” 

Is there no woe for the man who put the bottle to 
that youth’s lips? 


most dead. 
there w: 





~+~@>— 
SILENCED. 
A slanderer is usually a bully, and a bully is always 


a coward. Years ago, when Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 


was the Whig candidate for the presidency, a stage- | 


coach in which were six or seven men was whirling 
through Ohio. The natural, 
took a political turn. 

A tall, muscular man, seated on the middle seat, from 
whose coat-pocket protruded the hilt of a bowie knife, 
made a ferocious assault upon the character of Henry 
Clay. 

Opposite to the assailant sat a swarthy-faced, broad- 
framed man, who, apparently, had been indifferent to 
the conversation. Just as the ferocious stranger had 
finished a paragraph of blackguardism against the great 
Kentuckian, the swarthy-looking man said, with a se- 
verity that attracted all eyes,— 

“Sir! do you know Mr. Clay personally? Have you 
ever lived with him? Has he told you, sir, every mo- 
tive for every act of his life?” 

“No,” answered the ruffian, with a hesitation that 
showed him already cowed; ‘I never saw Mr. Clay in 
my life.” 

The swarthy man glared at him for a moment, while 
his face grew blacker with indignation. ‘Then you 
are a scoundrel!” he said. The bully muttered several 
incoherent sentences, and then subsided into silence. 

When the stage-coach arrived at the next stopping- 
place, the passengers learned that the swarthy man 
was the great Whig orator, Thomas Corwin. 


conversation, as was 


+e 
SEWING AND DARNING. 

‘Teachers are much puzzled to find employment dur- 
ing the long hours of a school day for children who are 
too young to learn lessons. Some old-fashioned towns 
compel their teachers to keep school six hours a day, 
and during at least five hours of that period, the young- 
est pupils, who scarcely know their letters, must sit 
idle and listless, longing for school to be out. 

The Canada School Journal recommends that these 
little, longing children, both girls and boys, be taught 
to knit, darn and sew. This, it seems, is done in some 
English schools with good results, and the boys sew as 
well and as cheerfully as the girls. The teacher ex- 
plains the stitches on the blackboard, and drills whole 
classes at once in needle-threading and in the different 
ways of knitting, hemming and darning. 

This might answer very well for all but very young 
pupils. What /itt/e children want and need is PLay. It 
is cruel to keep them six hours a day in school, or even 
five hours, unless they are allowed to go out and play 
very frequently. 


The young of alf creatures delight in play, and we 
do most profoundly pity any child who does not have 
all the play it needs for its happiness and healthy 
growth. The suggestion of the Canada School Jour- 
nal is, nevertheless, a good one, and worthy of serious 
consideration. 

———— 
SINKING INTO THE SEA. 

Shells and fossil fish are often found in rocky cliffs, 
hundreds of feet above the ocean, and even in mountains 
miles away from the sea-coast. Geologists who have 
some knowledge of the structure of our earth and the 
forees of nature which have changed its form, assert 
that these cliffs and mountains were under the ocean 
when the fish and shells were living. 

They affirm, also, that similar changes are now going 
on in the world, that the coast of Chili is steadily rising. 
The New Jersey farmers are alarmed by the assertion 


happened near Santa} } : 
Pr | tifty dollars that she would outrun anything here, and 


| 


| Pierson went into the dining-room. 


He left the | 





would propose a race between his horse and some nag 
of local reputation. It was during this period that the 
Rev. Mr. Pierson, an agent of the American Bible So- 
ciety, rode one day into a celebrated watering-place in 
that section. ‘‘Jenny,’’ bis horse, attracted general ad- 
miration. 


Mr. Pierson wrote his name on the hotel register 
without the prefix of “Rev.,” and was washing him- 
self, when a stage-driver rushed up to him, saying,— 

“Mr. Pierson, will you allow your horse to run? The 
money is up”’—and he shook in the unknown clergy- 
man’s face a mass of bank bills. 

**No, sir,” said Mr. Pierson, startled at the unclerical 
suggestion, and turning away to his room to prepare 
for supper. When the supper-bell rang, Mr. Pierson, 
as he stepped out on the piazza, was met by a portly 
man, who, in a gentlemanly manner said,— 

“TI hope, sir, you will allow your mare to run. As 
soon as you rode up I offered to bet two hundred and 


the money isup. I am a judge of horses, and if you 
will let her run, [ am sure to win.” 

“Do you think, sir, it will do for a Presbyterian min- 
ister to commence horse-racing so soon after reaching 
the Springs?” 

The man was too much surprised to reply, and Mr. 
“I wish to apolo- 
gize, sir,” said the man, as Mr. Pierson came out; “I 
beg your pardon, sir; I assure you, sir, that nothing 
would induce me knowingly to insult a clergyman.” 

“Tam certain,” replied the minister, ‘that no insult 
was — and therefore there is no pardon to be 
granted. 

The following winter, Mr. Pierson rode up toa black- 
smith-shop in another part of the county. ‘Wasn’t 
you at the Springs last summer with that mare?” asked 
the blacksmith as he came out. 

“Yea, air.” 

“Well,” and the smith, leaning upon the mare’s neck, 
patted her affectionately, ‘‘they got her out, preacher, 
and run her, anyway. And, preacher, she beat, she 


did. She won his money!” and the smile of a pleasant 
recollection lighted up his sooty face. 
———_——_+o-—_—__—_ 
GIRL “‘POST-BOYS.” 


Paul Du Chaillu, the African explorer, has been tray- 
elling in the land of the midnight sun. Among his 
novel experiences were his rides with girl-drivers. He 
says: 


At every station in Finland I had a young girl fora 
driver; and these children of the North seemed not in 
the least afraid of me. My first driver’s name was Ida 
Catharina. She gave me a silver ring, and was de- 
lighted when she saw it on my finger. 

1 promised to bring her a gold one the following win- 
ter, and I kept my word. She was glad, indeed, when 
at the end of the drive, after paying, I gave her a silver 
piece. 

Another driver, twelve years of age, was named Ida 
Carolina. The tire of one of our wheels became loose, 
but she was equal to the emergency. She alighted, 
blocked the wheel with a stone, went to a farm-house 
and borrowed a few nails and a hammer, and with the 
help of a farmer made everything right in a few min- 
utes. 

She did not seem in the least put out by the accident. 
She chatted with me all the time, though I did not un- 
derstand what she said, for I did not then know the 
Finnish language. She was a little beauty, with large 
blue eyes, thick fair hair and rosy cheeks. 


a 


BARON STEUBEN’S KINDNESS. 

Frederick William, Baron de Steuben, the Prussian 
(once aide-de-camp to Frederick the Great), to whom 
the American army of the Revolution was indebted for 
most of what it knew of real martial drill and disci- 
pline, was a man of many noble qualities. The follow- 
ing, one of many anecdotes related years ago by an 
aged man who remembered him, refers to the last 
scenes ofthe Revolution, when the army were disband- 
ed and scattered, some with no homes to go to. 

At Newburg a black man, with wounds unhealed, 
wept on the wharf; there was a vessel in the stream, 
bound to the place where he once had friends. He had 
not a dollar to pay his passage, and he could not walk. 

Unused to tears, I saw them trickle down the baron’s 
cheeks as he put into the hands of the black man the 
last dollar he possessed. 

The negro hailed the sloop, and cried, “God Almighty 
bless you, Master Baron!” 





_ +> $$$ 
TALKERS. 

The art of conversing is not cultivated as much in 
these days as it was by our fathers. Men who can talk 
well also write well, and as their writings have a pecu- 
niary value, they reserve their good things for the pub- 
lic who pays for them. Metternich mentions in his 
“Memoirs” a fact which indirectly suggests what a good 
talker should be. He says: 

In my whole life I have only known ten or twelve 
persons with whom it was pleasant to speak—i, ¢., who 
keep to the subject, do not repeat themselves and do 
not talk of themselves; men who do not listen to their 
own voice, who are cultivated enough not to lose them- 
selves in commonplaces; and lastly, who possess tact 
and good taste enough not to elevate their own persons 
above their subjects. 

———____—_<@>—__———_— 
RICHES. 

A consoling thought for those who, in respect to 
wealth, are in light marching order is the following ut- 
terance from Lord Bacon: 

I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue; 
the Roman word is better—impedimenta. For as the 
baggage is to an army, 80 is riches to virtue; it cannot 
be spared nor left behind, but it hindereth the march— 
yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth 
the victory. 


~~ 
> 


NOVEL SENSATION. 

Royalty spends extravagantly and earns nothing. 
But even this rule has its.exception : 

The Princess Beatrice is for the first time in her 
young life tasting the pleasure of giving away her own 
earnings. She has just bestowed out of the proceeds of 
her “Birthday Book” $2,000 upon a child’s hospital in 
London. 
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THE SUN for 1882 will make its fifteenth annual revolu- 
tion under the present management, shining, as always, 
for all, big and little, mean and gracious, contented and 
unhappy. Republican and Democratic, depraved and 
virtuous, intelligent and obtuse, THE Sun's light is for 
mankind and womankind of every sort; but its genial 
warmth is for the good, while it pours hot discomfort on 
the blistering backs of the persistently wicked. 

THE SUN of 1868 was a newspaper of a new kind. It 
discarded many of the forms and a multitude of the su- 
perfluous words and phrases of ancient journalism. It 
undertook to report in a fresh, succinct, unconventional 
way all the news of the world, omitting no event of hu- 
man interest, and commenting upon affairs with the 
fearlessness of absolute independence. The success of 
this experiment was the success of THE SUN. It effected 
a permanent change in the style of American newspa- 
pers. Every important journal established in this coun- 
try in the dozen years past has Leen modelled after THE 
Sun. Every important journal already existing has 
been modified and bettered by the force of THE SUN's 
example. 

THE SuN of 1882 will be the same outspoken, truth- 
telling, and interesting newspaper. 

By a liberal use of the means which an abundant pros- 
perity affords, we shall make it better than ever before. 

We shall print all the news, putting it into readable 
shape, and measuring its importance, not by the tradi- 
tional yardstick, but by its real interest to the people. 
Distance from Printing House Square is not the first 
consideration with THE SUN. Whenever anything hap- 
pens worth reporting, we get the particulars, whether it 
happens in Brooklyn or Bokhara, 

In politics we have decided opinions, and are accus- 
tomed to express them in language that can be under- 
stood. We say what we think about men and events. 
That habit is the only secret of THE SUN's political 
course. 

Tue WEEKLY SUN gathers into eight pages the best 
matter of the seven daily issues. An Agricultural De- 
partment of unequalled merit, full market reports, and 
a liberal proportion of literary, scientific, and domestic 
intelligence complete THE WEEKLY SUN, and make it 
the best newspaper for the farmer’s household that was 
ever printed. 

Who does not know and read and like THE SUNDAY 
Sun, each number of which is a Golconda of interesting 
literature, with the best poetry of the day; prose, every 
line worth reading; news, humor—matter enough to fill 
a good-sized book, and infinitely more varied and enter- 
taining than any book, big or little? 

If our idea of what a newspaper should be pleases you, 
send for THE SUN. 

Our terms are as follows: 
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MARK TWAIN'S New and Best Book. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 


A Book forthe Young of all ages. 





Square 8vo, 400 pages, 200 new and choice illustrations. 
A quaint and delicious romance of medixval England. 

The New York Tribune says: “Itis a beautiful story: 
airy and lawless as an Arab tale.” 

Every page sparkles with delightful and entrancing 
charm, ‘This tascinating book,” the December Atlantic 
Monthly calls it. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


JAMES R. OSG00D & C0., BOSTON. 
- THE REMINGTON 


. 

Perfected Type-Writer. 
— Employment for 
F air Easy, gen- 

teel, profitable. 

Copying at home, 
orwriting in Busi- 
ness (Offices. Hun- 
dreds in such posi- 
tions, in all parts of 
the country are 
earning from 8 to 20 
dollars per week. 
See article on page 
467, issue of Dee. 8, 

of this paper. 2 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, 

281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 
Under the most Eminent Professors and Artists. 


NEWeon >’ TUNING AND REPAIRING 


Pianos and Organs; experienced teachers and un- 
equalled opportunities for practice. Rarest opportuni- 
ties tor securing a Thorough Musical Education, 
vocal and instrumental, in all its branches, at the 


ENGLAND ERVATORY OF MUSIC 


the largest Music School inthe world. Tuition $15 per 
quarter, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 
hours musical instruction in a single term. 

Graduates from this institution reccive a diploma, 
and are in constant Cemand for Professors and Teachers 
in Musical and Lite y_ Institutions. New Calendar 
sent free. E. TOURJEE, Music HALL, Boston, Mass. 














for circular. 





FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


This complete and elegant book should be in every 
School, Public Library, Office and Home in the land, as 
it embraces interesting and valuable instruction for Old 
~ Young. No Tourist or Traveller should be without 

t. 


- ° 
Flags, Pilot and Aplhabet- 
° es 
ical Signals. 
Beautifully Lithographed, Correctly Colored, and en- 
dorsed by the Consuls of the different Nations as to 
their accuracy. 
For sale by all first-class booksellers, or sent by mail 
to any address, handsomely bound in Cloth and Gold, 





For the daily SUN, « four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, postpaid, 55 cents a month, 


eight-page sheet of fiftv-six columns, the price is 65 
cents per month, or $7.70 a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of THE SUN is also furnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 

The price of the WEEKLY SUN, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address I. W. ENGLAND, 
Publisher of THE SUN, New York City. 





OUR GREAT OFFER 


NEW YEAR’S. 


On receipt of $3.09 we will renew your subscription to 
the COMPANION for one year, and will send to you, post- 
age paid by us, either one of the three 


ZIGZAG BOOKS. 





This cut shows the design of the cover to one of these 
famous books. 


Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 
Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands. 
Zigzag Journeys in the Orient. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


A rip across the Ocean without sea-sickness. A 
visit to foreign lands without expense. 


A look at old Ruins and learning their story 
while sitting in one’s own home. 


Becoming familiar with the Religion, Hab- 
its and Industries of other nations while in the pro- 
tection of one’s own family. 


Studying the Past and Present History of the 
pr na story as thrilling as the most fascinating 
novel. 


These Books are so much loved that already nearly 
100,000 copies have been sold. 


WHAT THE THREE ZIGZAG BOOKS CONTAIN. 


146 Full-Page Engravings, 
91 Half-Page Engravings, 
195 Smaller Engravings, 
Nearly 1000 Pages Reading Matter. 


The elegant engravings convey to the mind facts in 
history in a pleasing and impressive manner. On re- 
ceipt of $309 we will send the COMPANION one year 

either one of these books. 

For a full description of the Contents of these. books 
we refer you to page 378 of our Premium List, which was 
sent to you Oct. 27. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston; Mass: 





or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday paper, an | 


for $1.00. 
CHAS. TOLLNER. JR., 
Classon and Park Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N.B.—CARD COLLECTORS, I will send sample of 
6 Flags for 3c. stamp, or 72 for 25c.; full set of 201 Flags 
for 60c. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC! 


Send the price mentioned below, and receive by 








| return mail one of these splendid new Music Books 
for Holiday Presents : 

| Norway Music Album. 32.50 plain; $3 cloth; $4 gilt. 
| Beauties of Sacred Song. 
| 58 Songs. Elegant. 
‘Gems of English Song. 


* The best and newest. 


Gems of Strauss. 


Brightest music. 


Franz’s Album of Song. 


Best German Songs. 


PRICE 


OF 
Each Book, 
$3.00 Fine Gilt, 
$2.50 Cloth, 


$2.00 Board. 








Creme de la Creme. 2 vols. 
| Standard Piano Music, 
Rhymes and Tunes. $1.50. 


Charming Nursery and Kindergarten Songs. 


OLIVER DITSON & 0O., Boston. 





Medina’s 


Lisbon 


Water 





AHEAD OF ALL, 


as daily testimonials from hundreds of Ladies through- 

out the country will prove. This famous wave is far the 

cheapest in the end, as it never gets out of curl. Every 

one warranted. Ladies should beware of the many imita- 

tions of our Lisnon Wave. We are the Sole Manufac- 

turers. Prices $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, and upwards. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICES. 


BEST FRENCH LONG HAIR SWITCHES. 


23 inches long, 22 ounces for %3.00 
26 3 = 3 = ‘$84.00 
28 = nid 31, a “ $5.00 
30 iid “ee 4 “ “ &7.00 


These goods are one-third less than can be bought of 
any house in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States, Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington, cor. Summer, Boston, Mass. 


Patent Wall Pocket. 


A Receptacle for Brush and Comb. 

HE Brush is dropped in, handle first, (the case being 

open and bottom.) is caught by interior rows of 
bristles and held in place; these allowthe brush to he 
withdrawn freely, at the same time cleaning the brush. 
The exterior is very tastefully covered with silk, plush, 
and satin, being ornamental as well as useful. Not only 
holiday goods. but every-day goods. Size 6x8. Mailed 
post-paid for $1.00. 


| MILES BROS. & 00., 102 Fulton &t., N.Y, 
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For the Companion. 
THE RIDE OF PAUL VENAREZ. 
Paul Venarez heard them say, in the frontier town, that 


day. 
That a band of Red Plume’s warriors was upon the 
trail of death; 


Heard them tell of murder done: Three men killed at | 
R 


ocky Run. % 
“They're in danger up at Crawford's,” said Venarez, 


under breath. 
“Crawford’s”—thirty miles away—was a settlement, that 
ay 
In a green and pleasant valley of the mighty wilder- 


88; 

Half a score of homes was there, and in one a maiden fair 

Held the heart of Paul Venarez,—**Paul Venarez’ lit- 
tle Bess.” 


So no wonder he grew pale when he heard the settler’s 
ale 
Of the men he had seen murdered yesterday, at Rocky 


un, 
“Nota soul will dream,” he said, “of the danger that’s 
ahead. 
By my love for little Bessie, I must see that some- 
thing’s done.” 


Not a moment he delayed, when his brave resolve was 
rade 


n e. 
“Why, my man,” his comrades told him, when they 
new his daring plan, 
“Yon are going straight to death.” 
“Save your breath. 
I may fail to get to Crawford's, but I'll do the best I 
can.” 


Sut he answered, 


O'er the forest trail he sped, and his thoughts flew on 
aheac 
To the little band at Crawford's, thinking not of danger 


near. 
“Oh! God help me save,” cried he, “little Bess!” And 
fast and free 
Trusty Nell bore on this hero of the far-away frontier. 
Low and lower sank the sun. He drew rein at Rocky 
a. 
“Here these men met death, my Nellie,” and he stroked 
his horse’s mane; 
“So will they we go to warn, ere the breaking of the 


morn, 
If we fail, God help us, Nellie!” Then he gave his 
horse the rein. 


Sharp and keen a rifle-shot woke the echoes of the spot. 
“O my Nellie, Lam wounded!” cried Venarez witha 


loan, 
And the warm blood from his side spurted out in a red 


ae, 
And he trembled in the saddle, and his face had ashy 
grown. 


“T will save them yet,” he cried, “Bessie Lee shall know 
died 
For her sake.” And then he halted in the shelter of a 
wily 
From his buckskin shirt he took, with weak hands, a lit- 
tle book; 
And he tore a blank leaffrom it. “This,” said he, “shall 
be my will.” 


From a branch a twig he broke, and he dipped his pen 


oa 
In the red blood that was dripping from the wound be- 
low his heart. 
“Rouse,” he wrote, “before too late. 
riors lie in wait. 
Good-by, Bess! God bless you always.” 
the warm tears start. 


Red Plume’s war- 


Then he felt 


Then he made his message fast, love's first letter, and its 


ast; 
To his saddle-bow he tied it, while his lips were white 
with pain, 
“Bear my message, if not me, safe to little Bess,” said he, 
Then he leaned down in the saddle, and clutched hard 
the sweaty mane, 


Just at dusk, a horse of brown, flecked with foam, came 

panting down ° 
To the settlement at Crawford, and she stopped at Bes- 

sie’s door. 

But her rider seemed asleep. 
deep 

Bessi«’s voice could never wake him, if she called for- 

evermore, 


Ah, his slumber was 50 





You will hear the story told by the young and by the old 
In the settlement at Crawford's, of the night when Red 
"lume came; 
Of the sharp and bloody fight; how the chief fell, and the 
igh 
Of the panic-stricken warriors, Then they speak Ve- 
narez’s name 
In an awed and reverent way, as men utter, “Let us 
ee OF 
As we speak the name of heroes, thinking how they 
lived and died; 
So his memory ts kept green, while his face and heaven 
between, 
Grow the flowers Bessie panied, 


e they laid her by 
his side. y 


BEN E, REXFORD. 
————_——+or— 
For the Companion, 
SHOT THROUGH THE BRAIN. 

A man in the prime of life, with a handsome 
face, sadly disfigured, was brought from a city 
prison cell before a police justice. He wore an old 
blue army-coat with one empty sleeve. When 
asked by the magistrate, ‘What is your name?” 
he replied, — 

“Sergeant James M——, Fifth U. S. Cavalry. 


Please your Honor, I fought under Phil Sheridan | 


in the Shenandoah Valley, and when Sheridan 
rode back to Cedar Run an¢ rallied us, I swung 
my right arm to hurrah for him, and a shell car- 
ried it off.” Then, pulling a whiskey-flask out of 
his pocket, and holding it up, he exclaimed, “There 
is the only enemy that ever conquered Jimmy 
M——.” 


“Take him back,” said the magistrate, “and | 


commit him for thirty days tor drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct ;” 
sleeve, and empty purse, and empty character, was 
led back to his cell. 

The Confederate’s shell had only carried off his 
arm, but the alcohol in the whiskey-flask had sent 
its shot right through his drain. 

Every boy who reads the Companion should 
know one vitally important fact which may save 
him from misery and disgrace in after years. That 
fact is, that alcohol has an affinity for the human 
brain; and as soon as a glass of whiskey, or wine, 
or any intoxicant is swallowed, the alcohol in it 
makes for the brain, just as a cat makes for a 
mouse, or a hound for a fox. It damages the 
strongest brain as soon as the weakest. 

T once saw an eloquent statesman in such a piti- 
able condition that he could not sit upright in his 


chair. When he was sober, he was a giant. But 


and the man with his empty | 





| that day he had just swallowed a tumbler of bran- 
| dy, and his imperial brain had been raked with 
| the chain-shot of alcohol! I could not keep back 

the tears, for I had often recited the magnificent 
speeches of that great orator when I was a lad at 
| school. 
| In naval battles ships have sometimes been 
|}sunk when huge cannon-balls struck them ‘‘be- 
|tween wind and water.” Your brain is just that 

spot where mind and body meet. So that the al- 
cohol you drink not only poisons your blood and 
shatters your nerves, but it overthrows your rea- 

son, and makes you a fool, or amaniac. Through 
| the brain it reaches the very soul, and destroys 
| character for this world and hope for the next. 

The boy who plays with a loaded pistol may 
possibly blow his brains out, but the boy who 
| puts the contents of a wine bottle (which is loaded 
| with alcohol) into his mouth is sure to do this. I 
| knew Harry C——. He lost his good situation 
lthe other day because he took so much ale into 

his brain that he could not keep his account-books 
| straight. 
| Robert L——,a poor widow's son, was invited 
| by his rich employer to dine with him. When 
the pudding was set before him, Robert, as soon 
as he tasted the brandy init, pushed it away. 

“Why do you do that ?” said the gentleman. 

“Because,” replied the boy, bravely, “I have 
signed the pledge, and I never touch brandy any- 
where.” 

The employer was pleased with Robert’s pluck 
and principle. He knows that he can trust a boy 
who, from principle, will not take into his mouth 
what may steal away his brains. 

Rev. Tueopore L. Cvyien. 





nae a eee 
“THE STILL HUNT.” 

One method of hunting game is for a man to go 
out alone and creep cautiously on through the 
fields and woods. Keeping his eyes and ears open 
to detect signs of bird or deer, he comes upon them 
noiselessly and kills by stealth. This method, 
| known as “the still hunt,” has given the name to 
that quiet and private sort of electioneering which 
| some candidates pursue, when distrustful of their 
ability to speak on the “stump.” The industry, 
energy and tact required ina “still hunt” for office, 
are exhibited by the following anecdotes, told by 
Rey. Dr. Pierson, an old missionary pioncer : 


A member of Congress, who had been re-elected 
many times and filled the Speaker’s chair during 
two Congresses, began his political career as a 
“still hunter.” When he undertook his first can- 
vass, he had an education which did not include 
writing or reading or spelling or speaking the 
English language correctly. 

His public speeches produced little effect, but he 
more than made up for their deficiency by the skill 
with which he played the fiddle. He spoke by 
day and the people were indifferent. But at night, 
when they wanted to dance, he was powerful. 
Drawing out the old fiddle, which was always his 
companion on an electioneering tour, he played 
all night for them to dance. For thirty years that 
fiddle and his skill in dancing kept him in Con- 
gress. 

A Kentucky lawyer, who was a candidate for 
circuit judge, went on a “still hunt,” to the most 
ignorant section of the State. He arrived, one 
Saturday afternoon, while a barbecue-dance was 
in progress in the open air. 

Old men and gray-haired women, young men 
and jolly lasses, parents and children were danc- 
ing with energy and delight. The lawyer’s black 
alpaca sack-coat distinguished him from every- 
body, as all wore home-made butternut-colored 
jeans. 

“How dy, Broadcloth?” was the salutation he 
received, as he moved among the crowd. The fid- 
dler was drunk, and would soon fall off the block. 
The lawyer had learned to use the violin, and he 
intimated, when the fiddler’s powers of motion 
ceased, that he could play. The crowd shouted 
at the top of their voices,— 

“Broadcloth can fiddle! 
Hurrah for Broadcloth !” 

“No, gentlemen, I won’t fiddle for you!” he an- 
swered to their shouts. “I came here a stranger, 
and you haven’t treated me with civility; you 
haven’t asked meto dance; you haven't introduced 
me to the ladies; haven't made me one of your- 
selves, and I won't fiddle for you.” 

With many apologies and promises for the fu- 
| ture, they at last coaxed the coy candidate to play 
}for them. Taking off his coat, and rolling up his 
| shirt-sleeves, he played from sundown to sunrise. 
| “Who are you, Broadcloth, anyway?” asked 
several. 

“I’m a candidate, gentlemen, for circuit judge.” 

“Broadcloth is a candidate! Hurrah for Broad- 
| cloth for circuit judge!” 

Then giving his name in full, which was cheered, 
| he rode away, amid shouts of “Hurrah for S——, 
| our candidate for circuit judge!” 

On Monday the election was held, and every 
| vote in that district was cast for S. , the fiddler 
| who had played all night for the voters to dance. 
| 





Broadcloth can fiddle! 








+o 
“THE DEVIL AND DR. FAUSTUS.” 
Years ago, when a man was smarter than his fellows, 
and they could not account for his superiority, he was 
said to be in league with the devil. This accusation was 
hurled at Faust, the inventor of printing, and the poor 
| man had to counteract the charge’s influence by reveal- 
| ing his invention. The story is brought out in this 
sketch of the Faust Bible: 


| This magnificent work was executed with cut metal 
| types on six hundred and thirty-seven leaves, some of the 
| copies on fine paper and others on vellum, and is some- 

| times known as the “Mazarin Bible,” a copy having 
| —~- ane found in Cardinal Mazarin’s library 
| at Paris. 

It is also called the ‘*Forty-two-line Bible,” because 
each full column contains that number of lines, and, 
lastly, as Gutenberg’s Bible, because John Gutenburg 
was associated with Faust and SchOffer in its issue. 

It was printed in Latin, and the letters were such an 
exact imitation of the work of an amanuensis that the 
copies were passed off by Faust, when he visited Paris, 
as manuscript, the discovery of the art of printing be- 
ing kept a profound secret. 

Faust sold a copy to the King of France for seven 
hundred crowns, and another to the Archbishop of 











Paris for four hundred crowns; although he appears to 
have charged less nuble customers as low as sixty 
crowns. The low price and the uniformity of the let- 
tering of these Bibles caused universal astonishment. 

The capital letters in red ink were said to be printed 
with his blood; and as he could immediately produce 
new copies ad libitum, he was adjudged in league with 
Satan. 

Faust was apprehended, and was forced to reveal the 
newly-discovered art of printing to save himself from 
the flames. ‘This is supposed to be the origin of the tradi- 
tion of the ‘Devil and Dr. Faustus,” dramatized by 
Christopher Marlowe and others. 

One of the highest prices, if not the highest, realized 
by any book was for acopy of this splendid Bible at 
the sale of the “Perkins Library” at Hamworth Park, 
June 6, 1873. A copy on vellum was sold for three 
thousand four hundred pounds; another on paper for 
two thousand six hurdred and ninety pounds. 

This large price is rather surprising; for there are 
about twenty copies in different libraries, half of them 
belonging to private persons in Britain.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 





For the Companion. 


FAITH. 


Though the clouds be thickly gathered 
And obscure each ray of light. 

Turning Hope’s refulgent day-time, 
Into Doubt’s depressing night, 

Yet behind the heavy shadows, 
Beams the sun of endless day, 

But that sun will never reach us, 
Till the doubts shall pass away. 


Though the heart be bowed in sorrow, 
Sternest griefs oppress the soul, 

Though the tide of trouble bear us 

yhere its waters blackest roll; 

Yet there is a voice that’s waiting, 
Joy and peace to speak to all. 

But that voice will never reach us, 
Till for it our own shall call. 


Though a sense of grievous sinning 
Crush us by its mighty weight, 
Though we feel that God has lett us 
To our self-appointed fate, 
Yet His hand is always proffered, 
When all other help has flown, 
But His hand will never reach us, 
Till we grasp it with our own. 
HOWARD N. FULLER. 


——__+<@>——___—_ 
HUMORS OF SEA-SICKNESS. 

Why is it that many persons are unwilling to confess 
that they are sea-sick? Is there something in the malady 
that makes its victim ashamed of it? A contributor to 
the Chicago Tribune, describing a terrible storm | 
through which he passed on the Atlantic, gives amus- | 
ing illustrations of the singular fact we have referred | 
to. He says: 





Now and then one and another dropped out from the 
little knots in the cabin, and said they believed they 
would goto bed; and d,in resp to anx 
ious queries as to whether they were not feeling well, | 
that they felt all right, oh yes, but they guessed they’d | 





! 


go to their staterooms. 

At short intervals, the harmonious roundness of the | 
smoking-room groups was broken by somebody who | 
said he would go out and take a turn on the deck, but | 
who did not come back. | 

Each acted as if he wished to have it understood that 
there was nothing wrong in head or foot. 

But each exhibited many of the peculiarities of a per- | 
son whom one often meets at night in a large city, and | 
who seems to be trying to walk on both sides of the 
street at the same time. 

Each went off, as it were, by jerks, trying to look all 
the time as if it were no matter, as if it didn’t amount 
to anything anyhow, as if he agreed perfectly with Mr. 
Toots that it was of no consequence. 

The partition between my statcroom and the adjoin- 
ing one did not reach all the way to the deck; in conse- 
quence all that was said in that room was as easily 
heard as in the room itself. 

There was a family in there of the Hebrew persua- 
sion. There were the father, the mother—of enormous 
stature and breadth—and three children, the youngesta 
babe in arms. 

I had settled myself as much as possible into the be- 
lief that I might gotosleep. Just then there came a 
sudden wail from theinfant, then the shrill treble of the 
woman’s voice: ° 

“Y-e-o-u-gh! Oh, merey! 
—over my nightgown! And oo-ough—I’m sick, too!” 

“What's that? Are we sinking? Oo—ough—oop! 
Me toc! oo—ough—oop!” came from the man in a tone 
of agony and fright. 

Now there reigned silence for a few moments, and 
then there came another burst of sound fugue-like in its 
character, commencing sometimes with the shrill falsct- 
to of infancy, to which was joined the profundo of the 
basso, and the soprano and altos of the others. 

I clung to my berth, listening to the clamors of the 
air and waters, until at last morning came and surprised 
me in an uneasy slumber. 

The gale gradually softened its hoarse growlings. 
The waves, little by little, smoothed their belligerent 
crests, the sun came out, the passengers sought the 
deck. 

“How did you stand it?” I asked of my Hebrew 
neighbor, who was darting about the deck like a joyous 
tomtit. 

“Oh, first-rate. 


Babe’s sick all—oo-gh- 


I wasn’t sick a single minute!” 
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SCARED. 

Those who have travelled at night through the woods 
know how sensitive the nerves are to unusual sounds. 
An illustration of this fact is given in the narrative of 
an Englishman, who once resided in South Africa. He 
says: 





Thad travelled some miles on foot from my farm in 
the upland part of Natal to a neighbor’s house, and 
night having taken me unawares, my friend lent me 
one of his herd-boys to guide me home. When about 
half-way our path proceeded for some distance through 
a dense brush. 

We had just entered the bush when I heard a noise 
between a hoarse roar and the mew of a large cat close 
beside us. My guide gave one jump and was out of 
sight in the trees, and I could hear the dashing of his 
body against the branches and brushwood as he bounded 
recklessly along. 

Here was a predicament to be in. I did not know 
the road, was unarmed, and it was as dark as pitch, and 
something uncanny near at hand. However, I thought 
anything was safer than stopping in that neighborhood, 
so I pushed along as fast as I could, feeling a very un- 
comfortable sensation about the region of the heart. 

Presently I heard the boy whistling to me, and guided 
by the noise, was enabled to gain the open road. My 
guide informed me that it was a tiger that had roared, 
and so it was, for we found the footprints next morning 
not ten yards from the path we were on. 

This was the only time I approached unarmed so near 
a tiger, and I hope never to do so again. Well, my 
guide and I continued some distance further, and I was 
inwardly congratulating myself that there was no more 
bush-walking to be done, when something came rush- 
ing past me with a most horrid grunting and rushing 
kind of noise. 

Off I darted as fast as my legs would carry me, and 
as I ran I could hear the screams of the boy, as I sup- 

sed, in the embrace of some powerful beast. 

Suddenly Istopped. That was no cry of fear or pain. 
I returned and found the young rascal rolling on the 
ground and laughing, as only an Africa can laugh, at 


delicious meals I ever had. Often when I have to eat 
the tough steak or stringy mutton that is sold to us in 
New York, I long for a piece of porcupine. 


——$—$+@>—__—__ 
A SAILOR COON. 

A correspondent of the Forest and Stream, who 
used to sail a fast yacht, The Decoy, describes one of 
his crew, a pet coon, caught when young and raised 
in the boat-house. The yacht never sailed without 
him. He was “forward man.” 


Often when the sea was heavy it would wash him 
from the deck into the boiling foam, but in an instant 
he was again at his post, and gave us all to understand 
by a peculiar guttural sound that he meant business. 

He delighted to sit on the end of the bowsprit, and 
when we would cross a boat’s bow, or take the wind 
out of her sail, he talked. Sometimes a combing sea 
would chase him up the jibstay a foot or two, but he 
never failed to regain his old position. 

In moderate weather, and the water smooth, he would 
come aft, and looking at me knowingly, would mount 
the tiller, and with one paw placed atlectionately on my 
arm, would sail the boat for miles. Then he did talk. 

He had been shot at several times from rival boats, 
and he knew them all as well as we did. Once he was 
badly hurt, and falling from the end of the bowsprit 
into the water, I picked him up as he drified by. The 
ball had passed through his intestines. He was a sick 
coon, almost unto death. 

We ran into Gloucester, where a surgeon, a friend of 
ours, carefully attended to his wound. How often he 
thanked that man for his kindness the God that has 
given life to all only can tell, for he was then too weak 
to talk. 

We all loved him, and it was reciprocated. How our 
hearts warmed and throbbed in sympathy for that inno- 
cent, unoffending atom of the great creation. 

He got well, but he never ventured out on the bow- 
spritany more. Quict afternoons in the boat-house he 
would climb up gently into my hammock and softly 
comb down my beard with his paws, and brush the flies 
away until I snored; then he knew I was dead to all 
earthly things, and in a minute he would have my 
watch and money down to the last cent, and in fact, 
everything about my clothes. 

Unlike, however, the g¢nus man—with all his God- 
like gifts—he gave his plunder back, and told me plain- 
ly he could have robbed me if he liked. 
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A WRETCHED PICTURE. 

There is an amusing picture, called January and 
May, which represents a battered old man wooing a 
frolicsome young maiden by holding the skein of silk 
she is winding. The picture calls forth a smile, be- 
cause the incongruity of the two are humorously ex- 
hibited, and the young miss seems abundantly able to 
hold her own against the old lover’s strategy. But in 
the following sketch, made by a correspondent of the 
Eureka Leader, we have a picture of Mcrmonism which 
horrifies and disgusts. The correspondent was at Og- 
den, a railroad town in Utah, while a company of 
Swedish immigrants were waiting to take the train to 
Brigham City. He writes: 

I was looking on with great curiosity, when I dis- 
covered a tow-headed buxom girl weeping bitterly. 
Two or three old women were scolding her, and a 
withered-up old Mormon stood with his arm around 
her. 

He finally coaxed her off to his wagon, éhe screaming 
and crying that she would not marry him, and he never 
letting go of her until he set her down upon the wagon 
tongue. 

A girl was following them. I halted her and asked 
what was the trouble. She said that this girl was 
pledged to the old man, and that he had paid her pas- 
sage out, and now she did not want to marry him, be- 
cause he already had a wife and seven children. 

I asked if she would be forced to do so. 

The girl replied, ‘Of course she will. 
pledged her to him.” 

Poor thing! the last that I saw of her she was strug- 
gling to get away from him, and the withered old fel- 
low was holding on with both arms around her. 

It was sickening to think f such doings in a civilized 
land. Dark as that girl’s mind was, she had some 


They have 


grains of virtue and some delicate instincts. The de- 
spair pictured on her face showed that. 
See 
ENJOYING HIMSELF. 
Some kinds of pets are apt to be expensive. Domes- 


tic education gives them advantages, which they are 
not slow to take. The Guelph (Canada) Herald tells 
this lively story of Mr. Hood’s pet bear: 


John R. Hood owns a pet bear. He had him chained 
in the yard near the house. One day he broke the 
chain and entered the house, nobody ie about the 
premises but Mrs. W. P. Smith. 

The bear walked into the pantry, emptied two sugar- 
bowls, sampled the catsup and pickles, took the cheese- 
box down from the shelf and regaled himself with the 
contents, took the chimneys off the lamps, placed them 
in a row, and knocked them down like tenpins. 

Bruin then had a picnic of the pies and cakes in the 
cupboard, showing great partiality for sweet things. 
He emptied the salt in the corner of the room and then 
amused himself by pitching the china and delf through 
the window, and ended his hour and a half of sport by 
emptying a pail of water on the floor and taking a bath. 

He remained in the room till the boys returned from 
work. Considerable fun occurred before he was cap- 
tured, one of the boys getting hit in the eye with an 
egg thrown by his bearship. 


———_— +or 


“BRING ME MY BOOTS.” 

Capt. Thomas, from whom Daniel Webster pur- 
chased the Marshfield estate, was noted for his eccen- 
tricities. Reverencing Mr. Webster as the greatest of 
men, he read his speeches with keenest enjoyment. 
But when Mr. Hayne made his famous attack, Capt. 
Thomas lost heart. He thought the speech unanswer- 
able, and that his champion was hopelessly beaten. 


He became sick, retired to bed and told some mem- 
ber of the family to take away his boots, as he should 
never need them again. 

His family tried to console him with the assurance 
that Mr. Webster would make a triumphant reply, but 
he refused ail that sort of comfort. For several days 
the glowing old man kept his bed. At length, a copy 
of the Sentined came containing Mr. Webster’s reply. 
His son took it to the chamber, but as his father re- 
fused to read it, he left it on the bed. 

Some time afterwards the family were startled by 4 
shout. They rushed to his room, and found the old 
gentleman in high excitement, sitting on the side of ‘he 
bed, with the paper in one hand and the lamp on the 
other. He made no confession, but said, eagerly. 
“Bring me my boots, Henry; bring me my boots.” 
Life was once more of value since his favorite had tri 
umphed. He never doubted Webster’s ability again. 
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EXAGGERATIONS. 

An Englishman says that no other ple in the 
world, so far as he knows, can equal the. Arkansans 
in off-hand exaggerations. “Do you see that spring 








me. 

By his side was a dark object which I found to be a| 
porcupine, killed by a blow on the snout from my | 
guide’s stick. Hence his laughter; I had run away 
from a porcupine. 

We cooked it next day, and it was one of the most 


over there, stranger?” said one of themto him. He 
said he did, whereupon the settler added : “Well, that’s 
an iron spring, that is, and it’s so mighty powerful that 
the farmers’ horses about here that drink the water of 
it never have to be shod. The shoes just grow on their 
feet nat'rally.”— Chicago Tribune. 
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A LITTLE BOY’S WANTS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
He wants a merry rattle, 
He wants a rubber ring, 
He wants a dainty swing-crib, 
He wants mamma to sing. 
SECOND YEAR. 
He wants a baby-dolly, 
He wants to dig for shells, 
He wants a penny trumpet, 
He wants a string of bells. 
THIRD YEAR. 
He wants some blocks for building, 
He wants a horse on wheels, 
He wants a little wagon, 
To fill with empty reels. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
He wants a sword and pistol, 
He wants a fife and drum, 
He wants some books with pictures, 
Bo-Peep aud brave Tom Thumb. 
FIFTH YEAR. 
He wants a cap and muffler, 
He wants some mittens red, 
He wants to skate on rollers, 
He wants to own asled. 
SIXTH YEAR. 
He wants big boots like father’s, 
He wants a “‘v’lossipede,” 
. He wants a slate and pencil, 
IIe wants to learn to read. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 
He wants a goat and carriage, 
And just a few things more,— 
Well, wait and see what Santa Claus 
Can spare from out his store. 
Kate LAWRENCE. 
—————_+ @ > _—__——- 
For the Companion. 
A QUIET GAME. 

“What shall we play this evening?” 
dren asked each other. 

“Something quict,” said Carrie, “for mamma 
has sick headache.” 

“Let’s play Turkish merchant,” said Gracie. 

“T don’t know how,” said the others. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough. Til say I’m a Turkish 
merchant, and you ask me what I sell. Then Ill 
name three things good to eat, that begin with 
my initials.” 

“What are your initials ?” asked Carrie. 

“The first letters of my names, of course. Grace 
Darling Hall, G. D. H., and I will sell Grapes, 
Dumplings and Honey.” 

“I see,” said Phil. ‘Do you name the best 
things you can think of?” 

“Yes, of course. What is your middle name ?” 

“Sheridan.” 

“Phil Sheridan Abbott, P. S. A. You might 
sell Figs, Sugar and Apples.” 

“Pigs! Pigs aren’t good to eat.” 

“T didn’t say pigs, I said figs.” 

“Well, that wouldn’t be right. 
gin with F.” 

“I wonder if it don’t!” cried both girls in a 
breath. And Carrie added triumphantly, “F-i- 
double |, fill.” 

“Just so, to fill a teapot, but P-h-i-l, Phil, when 
it’s me.” : 

“Ts that so?” asked Grace, in surprise. 
I’ve learned something.” 

“So have I,” said Carrie. “You might sell 
Pears, instead of Figs. Now what shall I sell? 
My name is Carrie Maria Brewn.” 

“C.M.B. Crackers, Milk, and Butter. There, 
you sce how it goes. Now let us go around 
again, and name something different.” 

So the three little heads pondered over good 
things, till all declared themselves ready, and 
Grace began. 

“I’m a Turkish merchant.” 

“What can I buy of you ?” 

“No,” said Carrie, “‘that isn’t right. 
you sell ?” 

“Gooseberries, Dates and Hulled Corn.” 

“Now I'm a Turkish merchant,” said Phil. 

“What do you sell ?” 

“Pies, Sausage and Almonds.” 

“I’m a Turkish merchant,” said Carrie. 

“What do you sell?” 

“Candy, Molasses and Buns.” 

“T believe Carrie's letters are the easiest,” said 
Phil. “Let's go around again.” 

This time there was more and harder thinking, 
Grace named Griddle-cakes, Doughnuts and Hash. 

“A splendid breakfast,” said Phil. His list was 
Plums, Citron, and Artichokes. 

“Citron don’t begin with S,” corrected Grace. 

“I don’t see Why,” said Phil. ‘‘S-i-t, sit, r-u-n, 
Tun, citron.” 

“O Phil, where’s your spelling-book? C-i-t, cit, 
r-0-n, ron, citron.” 

“Then I’ve learned something, as well as you 
girls.” 

Carric named Cheese, Melons and Breast. 


the chil- 


” 


Phil don’t be- 


“Well, 


asked Phil. 
What do 


“What is breast ?” asked Grace. 

“Why, breast-meat on chicken. 
part, I think.” 

“So it is,” said Phil, and then the three children 
| set to planning a Christmas dinner. 
| M. C. W. B. 


It’s the best 
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COMING DOWN CHIMNEY. 


I used to think that it was only good old “Santa 
Claus” who came down chimney, to fill the row of 
little stockings that we used to hang up on Christ- 
mas Eve; but I find thatthere are some folks who 
have no other way of getting in and out of their 
houses than up and down chimney. 

In that cold country, Siberia, the Koraks build 
their log huts with a large round hole in the mid- 
dle of the roof, perhaps twenty feet above the 
floor; and this is chimney, door, window, all in 
one. 

A long log with holes cut in it is set up like a 
ladder through this hole, and up and down these 
Stairs travel all the family,—men, women and 
children,—with the smoke from the fire of wood 
and peat, or moss, which is built upon a little cir- 
cle of flat stones in the middle of the hut. 

The Korak babies don’t get out for an airing 
very often even in summer, but as soon as they 
can toddle about the hut, the peepof blue sky and 





THE YOUTH'S 
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sunshine they get through that wonderful hole 
makes them try to climb the “pole,” that they may 
see all that is to be seen from the top. 

These funny-looking little fur-clad Koraks are 
pretty good climbers by the time they are three or 
four years old. 

Outside the hut is another ladder pole, which 


isn’t much needed in winter, however, for then the | 


snow piles up, and hardens with the stinging cold 
until, if Santa Claus were only there with his 
reindeer team, he could ride up the roof and 
straight down chimney, easy enough. 

The Korak’s poor dogs, who live outside, have a 
nice time then, for they climb to the top of the 
chimney just to sniff the savory smells that come 
up trom the meat that is cooking so temptingly 
under their noses. ~ 

Sometimes, in their scrambling and quarreling 
for the best place, one of them will drop down the 
chimney, and a most lucky dog he may think 
himself if he doesn’t drop into the great soup-ket- 
tle on the fire. 

ee 

When Hattie was five years old her sister mar- 
ried a farmer who owned a large sugar orchard. 

Soon after, a generous package of maple sugar 
was sent home, and the little girl exclaimed, “O 
mamma, I’m so glad we’ve married into such a 
nice family !” 
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BILLY BANTAM. 


Billy Bantam was a traveller and a warrior. 

He began his journeys very young, so young 
that his travelling carriage was a collar box, and 
his bed, cotton wool. 

He started in the morning, and all day said 
“peep, peep, peep !” 

Now don’t you know that Billy was a chicken, 
and a bantam chicken at that ? 

He was black with yellow spots all over him, 
and such a beauty! at least Jennie thought so 
when she took him out of that box at night. 

She fed him so much and so often with meal 
and red pepper that the soft down on his back 
turned all into feathers, of every color that ever 
was seen. 

There was red and brown, and yellow and green. 

Bnt the crowning glory was his tail, that shone 
and glistened in the sunlight most beautifully. 

Every day Billy carried himself straighter, and 
held his head higher, till finally he had to back up 
against something when he wanted to crow to keep 
from tumbling over backwards. 

I never knew whether it was pride or red pep- 
per. What do you think about it? 

One day there was a great noise out in the back 
yard, a sound of “Gobble-gobble,” ‘“Bow-wow, 
bow-wow,” and louder, than either, the shrill 
‘“Kar-r-r, kar-r-r,” which was Billy’s voice. 

Jennie ran out in a hurry to see what it was all 
about, and found a great flock of turkeys coming 
up the yard. 

The big gobbler led the way, with every feather 
standing straight up, and his head all swollen and 
purple with rage, because Bruno barked so loud. 

Bruno wouldn’t bite, and Mr. Turkey Gobbler, 
being a neighbor, knew it very well, so he marched 
straight on with all his family, when suddenly 
Billy Bantam flew straight at him and pulled out 
a mouthful of feathers. 

In another minute the little rooster was flying 
all around him, flapping his wings, peeking, pull- 
ing feathers, and digging in those sharp little spurs 
that grew down close to his feet, and all the time 
making so much noise that I have no doubt Mr. 
Gobbler thought there were a dozen bantams in- 
stead of one. 

Billy scratched his eyes so badly he didn’t have 
much chance to see, but ran home us fast as he 
could. 

After that Billy’s voice was never still. He 
crowed, crowed, crowed from morning till night, 
and was better than any watch-dog to drive away 
stramger dogs, cats and pigs. 

After a while, the weather grew cold, and ~ ‘iy 





seemed to feel it so much that Jennie sewe 











legs up in scarlet flannel, thinking to keep them 
warm. 

For some reason, Billy didn’t like it. He was a 
vain bird, and perhaps he knew that the color 
didn’t suit his complexion. Any way, he tore 
them all to pieces with his bill. 

Not long after that one of his toes was frozen. 
He scolded and fretted all day about it, and when 
it came night went to sleep on the horse’s back, 
for there his feet were sure to be warm. 

Every night all winter he spent on old Dob- 
bin’s back-bone; and the first thing in the morn- 
ing his voice was to be heard at the kitchen door, 
—Kar, kar, kar-r-r! louder and louder, and there 
was no peace till he was allowed to come in. 

Then where do you think he went? Why, 
straight to the big fireplace and settled himself 
in the warmest corner. If Pussy was there before 
him, so much the better, for he plumped himself 
right down on her soft tur. 

Puss didn’t like this at first, and tried to get 
away, but at the first movement, down came that 
sharp beak of Billy’s and pinched her car so badly 
that she learned it was wiser to keep still. 

Since that time he has been from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, and has grown to be an old bird. 

Now he has a little house filled with straw, 
where he sleeps nights, and he likes it so well that 
it is nine o’clock in the morning before he takes 
his head from under his wing and comes out in 
the sunshine. 

I think he must feel very much ashamed when 
he finds how late it is, don’t you? 

PENELOPE DOOLITTLE. 
: a ene Boe, 
For the Companion. 

SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Little Gracie heard that Emily’s papa was go- 
ing to be married, and she came running into the 
house in great glee. 

“Mamma, mamma,” she cried, “aren’t you 
glad? Emily’s going to have a second-hand 
mamma!” 





A little boy going up stairs during house-clean- 
ing time, when the carpet was off the hall and 
stairs, asked,— 

“Mamma, what makes the hall and stairs all 
barefooted ?” 


Little Annie, walking with her auntie, saw a 
flock of sheep in a field. “Let us go and see 
them,” said Annie. 

“Not now, dear,” said Aunt Carrie, “it is almost 
dark ; some other day we will come.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Annie, “couldn’t God make 








the day a little longer ?” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a, 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Transpose words of equal length as follows :— 

Articles of merchandise, and make to give evidence 
on oath; a fish much esteemed for food, and make a 
guardian or instructor; a stratum, and make soon; live. 
ly, and make trifling talk ; a part of the body, and make 
an eminence; desired with expectation, and make a 
part of the dress of a Jewish high priest; a wading 

ird, and make the lining of certain shells; correct, and 
make the circumference of anything; a medicine, and 
make sluggish; external, and make a course; censure, 
and make to pace; land belonging to a nobleman, and 
made a native of a certain European city; a water 
nymph, and make the goddess who presided over hunt- 
ing, chastity, and marriage. 

The initials of the words after transposition will form 
the name of a Frenchman who died in this country on 
the 26th of December, 1831. He left the bulk of his 
great fortune to support a college for orphans, which 
bears his name. 
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HALF-SQUARE. 


* 

Across: A judicial officer of high rank; contrarv to 
some acknowledged standard; public disgrace; a per- 
sonal satire in writing; a fabulous animal; apartof the 
habit of a Jewish high priest; a musical instrument 
made of the hollow joint of some plant; a sea-fowl; a 
Roman weight of twelve ounces; a consonant. 

The diagonal, downward, gives the name by which 
the 28th of December is known—a day observed by the 
early church in commemoration of King Herod’s mas- 
sacre. 

3. 


CHARADE. 


My first in notes so mellow, 
Charms every listener’s soul, 
And takes reward in berries, 
Which grow upon my whole. 
And when the storm-clouds gather, 
His song is loud and clear, 
As if to bid his hearer 
Be brave, and never fear. 
My second he possessex— 
Just eight, his rightful share; 
But you and I, between !18, 
Have twenty,—none to spare. 
My whole at Christmas parties 
An honored place receives, 
And many a kiss is stolen 
Beneath its shining leaves, 


4. ‘ 
ILLUSTRATED ENIGMA 

















= 
From the name of the central object may be formed 
the names of those surrounding. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Words omitted in Holiday Anagram. Charm. 
Times, dimes. Heart, art, dart. Chatter, hatter, mat- 
ter, shatter. Stride, hide, ride, side, Christmas Tide. 
2. Fuller, Otis, Robinson, Eliot, Franklin, Alden, 
Trumbull, Hutchinson, Edwards, Rawson, Standish, 
Davenport, Andre, Yale.—FOREFATHER’S Day. 
3. May Flower. 
4. G L 
HIT BAR 
GILESDELAVAL 
TEN RAT 
Ss L 
GILES DE Laval. 
5. “Christmas comes but once a year.” 





Answer to Pictorial Christmas Puzzle. 
1. Nut-crackers. 

2. Christmas Dinner. 
8. ‘Nuts to Crack.” 


(Nut stew crack.) 
4. Children’s column. 


(Chilled wrens column.) 


5. “Herring-bone” acrostic : 
PRBEKIABAG 
TABBUNS BN 
GrEtu.utTtnniu 

Zn 8B I G 

G E © 8 GREETING. 
6. Central Acrostic : 

1.8 WORD Ss 
2A RTIS T 
3. N IGHT-HERO N 
4.T rimvrt_ I (SeeWebster’s Dictionary.) 
5. A TTI 
6.C RAWFIS H 7 
.-L E O (Sign of Zodiac, Web. Dic.) 
8 A NVI L 
9. U MBRELL A 
10.8 PEAR Ss 


Jnuitials—Santa Ciaus. Finals—St. NicHoLas. 
7. Corner sketches ; Skates, Games, Chromos (crow 
mows) Tales. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR SCHOOLS AND HEALTH. 

In youth the foundation is laid for future health. 
Nature’s arrangements make it a period of muscular 
activity, healthful sport, joyous companionship, pure 
air, full sunshine, and freedom from anxiety and care. 

The system, however, during this period, is com- 
pelled to do double work—to provide for growth, as 
well as for wear and tear. Hence, it is less able to 
bear strain and exhaustion, and is more susceptible to 
functional derangements and attacks of organic disease. 

Now it is at just this period that our schools have to 
do their work. It is plain that the highest wisdom is 
required to keep them in harmony with the physical 
needs of their pupils—to prevent the undue lessening 
of muscular activity, sport, companionship, pure air 
and sunshine, and to avoid putting care and anxiety on 
brains unfitted for them, and exposing the nervous sys- 
tem to strain and exhaustion. 

And yet the slightest possible consideration has been 
given to this whole matter. The failure of the health 
of our school-children is at length forcing thought on 
the part of the more considerate. But we are afraid 
that tens of thousands of our most promising youth will 
be sacrificed before our schools are rightly adjusted to 
their ends, in teachers, studies, methods, condition 
and appointments of school-rooms, and in the amount 


of study exacted. 

Dr. Tuckerman of Cleveland, Ohio, has recently ex- 
amined the health of eight hundred pupils in the High 
School of that city. One fact very strikingly brought 
out by his investigation is that the health suffers in pro- 
portion to the length of time the pupils study out of 
school-hours. 

Dividing the scholars into four classes, those who 
study (1) less than two hours at home; (2) two and less 
than four hours; (3) four and less than six; (4) six and 
over, it was found that of 186 girls whose health was 
poorer while at school, twenty-nine per cent. belonged 
to Ist class; seventy to 2d; ninety-three to 3d; and one 
hundred to the 4th. 

Of the same number whose health was very poor at 
school, fourteen per cent. belonged to the Ist class; 
forty to the 2d; sixty-six to the 3d; and one hundred 
to the 4th. 

No school is rightly managed whose pupils suffer in 
health; and it belongs to the teachers to look after this 
matter. 


siminaliiiciineniiints 
HER GRATITUDE. ! 

Dr. Hyrti, an eminent Austrian anatomist, now 
seventy years of age, related not long since an incident 
associated with a ballet-dancer’s shoe. In 1850, when 
he was professor of anatomy at the Vienna School of 
Medicine, he was lecturing on the formation of the foot 
and the injury done this member by ballet-dancing and 
pirouetting on the tips of the toes. 


‘To demonstrate his remarks he exhibited ballerine’s 
shoe, and was spenking of its prejudicial effect for the 
wearer, when a little rose-colored billet dropped from 


it. 

The professor, surprised, picked it up and read it 
with deep emotion depicted on his countenance, and 
the shoe with its billet became a mystery much talked 
of in Vienna fora time, Dr. Hyrti being credited with 
having received a Ieve-letter from some operatic dan- 
seuse who had maliciously concealed it in the article in 
question. 

The billet, however, contained no love-message, but 
was traced by the hand of a dying girl named Wanda, 
who was one of the best pupils at the Imperial dancing 
ucademy. 

The contortions to which she had to twist her feet 
brought on a malady in the right foot, and inflammation 
supervening, a consultation was held to decide whether 
the foot be amputated. 

Dr. Hyrti took part in the consultation. His two col- 
teagues were of opposite opinion, and had the casting 
vote. Justas he was leaving the room, his eyes met 
those of the patient, and the mute terror and entreaty 
he read in them unmanned him. 

He proposed that a delay of twenty-four hours should 
be allowed. This was conceded, but when it had ex- 
pired mortification had set in, and the poor child was 
given over. 

Some days after the doctor received a small parcel, 
It contained the dead girl’s shoe, and it was the same 
shoe he had used in the course of his lecture. 

The rose-colored billet in it, which had escaped his 
notice, was written on her death-bed. It expressed her 
gratitude to the man who had wished to spare her hu- 
miliation, and begged him to keep the little shoe in re- 
membrance of her gratitude. 


A FATAL PRANK. 
Anything that would cure boys of practising fun that 
has murder in it would bea Dlessing to them and to 


| notions it is wise to give way to them—till they can be 
| educated out of them. The singular obstacle to the 


‘THE YOUTH'S 


A nad story comes from Robeson County, N. C. 
James Phillips, a twelve-year-old boy, and his mother 


were the only occupants of their house, and as the boy | of the Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease. “Brown's | 


was known to be easily frightened, some mischievous 
acquaintances of his went to the house late Saturday 
night, and made pretences at trying to open the doors, 
lete. The poor little fellow, who had been in perfect 
| health the day before, was so badly frightened that he 
went into convulsions and died. 
+ ‘ 
TELEGRAPH POLES IN CHINA. 

We must not deal rudely with asentiment that any one 
holds sacred, however absurd it may seem to us. A 
heathen people’s religious ideas always make the most 
stubborn obstacle in the way of enlightened inventions 
and of the progress of knowledge and social improve- 
ment. But instead of doing violence to their ancient 


building of telegraph lines in China, where a supersti- 
tion (not without an clement of tender poetry) has 
stopped the setting of the telegraph poles, illustrates 
this truth: 


In China ancestors are held in peculiar reverence. 
The Chinese look upon the casting of a shadow over an 
ancestor’s grave as an insult, and resent it with impet- 
uous anger. 
Chinese ancestors are buried, notin large cemeteries, 
but in the family burial grounds. As China is thickly 
inhabited, the result is that an ancestor’s bones may be 
found resting beneath every few rods of turf. Hence 
a novel cause of trouble to a telegraph company in that 
country. 
The company erected poles on which to hang the 
wires. The poles and wires cast necessarily more or 
less of a shadow. Every Chinaman on whose ances- 
tor’s grave a shadow rested forthwith arose in his 
wrath and cut down the poles. 
The consequence has been, asa matter of economy 
and self-protection, the company has placed the wires 
underground. 

—s . 


HIDDEN. 

How rich people, who live in countries where for- 
tune’s favor, and life itself, are precarious, continue to 
carry their wealth about them, has been told many 
times and with curious varicty. One of the famous 
diamonds of Europe is said to have been carried for 
years by its discoverer under the skin of the calf of his 
leg, the wound healing over where he made the gash to 
receive the gem. 


Of Mustapha-ben-Ismail, the chief adviser of the Bey 
of Tunis, and his envoy to France, itis related that 
when he was in Paris a jeweller called on him to show 
a magnificent brilliant. 

The Tunisian looked at the stone, and remarked that 
he had far better diamonds in his possession. He 
turned up his sleeve and showed five enormous arm 
rings riveted above his clbow, and set with splendid 
jewels worth nearly a million and a half of dollars. 
The jeweller naturally inquired why a person so fond 
of diamonds should wear them where they could not 
be seen. “Oh, you do not understand,” said Mustapha, 
‘We Oriental princes can be despoiled of everything in 
one day, and the most elementary idea of prudence 
compels us always to secrete some portion of our valu- 
ables about our persons.” 


—— 


“MAKE IT ENGLISH!” 
Mr. Fox, the father of the orator Charles James Fox, 
trained his son from childhood to share in the Govern- 
ment of England. This anecdote shows the child’s 
precocity : 


While the elder Fox was Secretary of State he used 
to allow Charles to read all his despatches. One day, 
when the boy was only ten years of age, the Secretary 
brought home a paper which he had very carefully 
written—an answer to be sent to a foreign Government, 
with whom England had good cause to find fault. 

He gave the paper to Charles, and asked him to read 
it. The lad did so. 

“What do you think of it?” asked the parent, ear- 
nestly, for he thought it extremely good. 

The boy shook his head. Then he looked into his 
father’s face; then he straightened himself to his full 
height; and smiting his little fist upon his swelling 
breast, he exclaimed,— 

“Oh!—make it stronger! make it—big!—make it— 
make it—ENGLisn!” 

Fox caught the inspiration from the look, the tone, 
the words of his boy. He threw the paper into the 
fire, and then sat down and wrote again, and produced 
a paper which electrified the country. 


saichaacailanieiathinis 
BAKED. 

There is health in sunshine—taken in proper quanti- 

ties—but our American mothers would rather shrink 

from administering it to their babies in such allopathic 

doses as the Hindoo women do. 


A missionary in India visited a house one day where 
there was a new-born baby which was about the color 
of apink sea shell. 

‘How pretty!” said the visitor, to the mother. 

“Oh,” was the reply, ‘“‘she’ll be black like the rest of 
us after I have ming «4 outin the sun for afew days!” 

And sure enough, when the next call was made, the 
poor baby was found baking in the hot Indian sun, 
stretched on a bit of board, with only a piece of cotton 
cloth under its head for a pillow. Its body had been 
first smeared with mustard oil, according to the strange 
fashion in that land. ‘The mothers are much surprised 
to learn that American children are not treated in the 
same way. 

—_@—_—_. 
PLAINLY SAID. 

Silly young men sometimes get very practical advice 
from girls who do not happen to be as silly as them- 
selves. 


“What would you do if you were me andI were 
you?” tenderly inquired a young swell of his lady 
friend, as he escorted her home from church. 

“Well,” said she, “if I were you, I would throw 
away that vile cigarette, cut up my cane for firewood, 
wear my watch-chain underneath my coat, and stay at 
home nights, and pray for brains.” 


-—-—-— > — 

SAD. 
There is no sadder sight than a criminal son made so 
by the example of a criminal father—and (as is very 
likely to happen) becoming a worse criminal. 


Joseph Abbott, the boy of twenty years who is in the 
prison at Elmira, N. Y., and will be hanged for murder- 
ing a fellow-prisoner, is the son of aman whois now 
serving a sentence in the Connecticut prison at Weth- 
erafield. 

Since the boy's conviction he has written several af- 
fectionate letters to his father, and the old man has 
clumsily framed his son’s picture, which now hangs on 
the prison walls. 

en 


together, it does not make two sheep, or two cows.” A 


hand and said, ‘That may do with sheep and cows, but 
if you add a quart of water, it nmkes two quarts of milk 
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Coughs and Colds are Often Overlooked. 


A continuance for any length of time causes irritation | 
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“You can’t add different things together,” said an 
Austin school-teacher. “If you add a sheep and a cow 


little boy, the son of a Texas milkman, held up his 
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and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
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For the Companion. 


A GROUP OF FAMOUS AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 
By James T. Fields. 
Cooper, Willis and Halleck. 


When a youngster, and allowed, as I sometimes 
was, to visit New York, it was my especial delight 
to loiter among the bookshops and watch fhe men 
and women of literary note who came in to chat 
with each other and hear the news of the day. 

George P. Putnam knew them all, and he 
seemed to take real pleasure in pointing out to me 
the well-known celebrities as they dropped in of a 
morning to talk over the recent books and period- 
icals just arrived from England. Putnam had a 
keen sense of literary atmospheres, and his knowl. 
edge was exceptional among the craft. 

One day, many, many years ago, asT was turn- 
ing over the leaves of a new book of poems in a 
Broadway book-store, I heard the explosive voice 
of a man just entering the premises, ringing 
through the shop. 

Raising my head I saw a bluff, handsome, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, full of vivacious hilarity, 
striding along toward the counting-room, greeting 
as he went forward the inmate of the mysterious 
room where authors were wont to reveal their vir- 
gin treasures intended forthe public by-and-by. 

I could hear shouts of laughter coming at inter- 
vals, from the distant apartment, and it was not 
long before the distinguished-looking person I had 
seen enter it, came out attended by the publisher. 
My friend, in his kind thoughtfulness, was about 
to introduce me to the merry gentleman with 

vhom he had been privately conversing in the sa- 
red alcove. 

“Mr. Cooper,” said Putnam, “will you allow 
me to introduce my young friend from Boston, 

, who is learning to become a publisher ?” 

I assure you, it almost took my breath away 
when the great novelist held out his hearty fist 
and said, with a sailor-grip of my nervous, trem- 
bling hand,— 

“From Boston, young fellow, are you? And 
why don’t you read more of my books down 
there? What’s the news in Athens? I don’t like 
your politics over-much, but you’ll get on better 
when you come to the age of discretion, and read 
Cooper’s novels by the hundred thousand !” 

Here he broke out into a rousing peal of langh- 
ter, and went on abusing our city and State in so 
droll a manner, that both Putnam and myself fell 
into the same merry mood, and roared in unison 
with the great inan’s fun. 

This, then, was the author of “The Spy,” and 
“Lionel Lincoln,” and “The Pilot,” books I had 
read and re-read at school, when I ought to have 
been deep in Virgil and Horace! 

I could almost repeat from ‘The Pilot,” word 
for word, that fine description of the Ariad among 
the Shoals, and as for Leatherstocking, I knew 
“by heart” allabout him. We boys used to quote 
to each other long passages from the sea-novels, 
as we went sailing by ourselves, on our holiday 
voyages down the river and all along shore, and 
I felt as I stood near Cooper that morning, the 
words, several times, rising in my throat,— 

“Clear away that best bower!” “Stand by your 
braces!” “Breakers on our lee-bow!” “Square 
away the yards! and in main-sail!” 

Mr. Griffith and Mr. Gray, in “The Pilot,” 
were just as real personages to us as ourown fath- 
ers and uncles, all of whom were, more or less, 

seafaring folk. It seemed indeed like a dream 

that I should be talking with the very man who 
had written such wonderful and graphic stories 
for me in my school days, in the old sea-port 
town lying opposite the Isles of Shoals, away 
down in the State of New Hampshire. 

Well might Bryant declare in his beautiful 
eulogy on Cooper, that “all who have written sea- 
romances since this author have been but travel- 
lers in a country of which he was the great dis- 
coverer,” and I like to recall Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck’s tributary outburst of song,— 








“Cooper! whose name is with his country’s woven, 

First in her files, her pioneer of mind!” 

The English language must be forgotten before 
Cooper ceases to be read, for in his own empire 
he has no rival. In Europe new translations of 
his works are coming out every year. The little 
kingdom of Holland alone has four different ver- 
Sions of “The Pioneers” and “The Pathfinders,” I 
have been told. 

They are reading these glowing novels to-day in 
Persia, through a translation lately made at Ispa- 
han, and I have myself scen the monks in an Ar- 
menian convent busily occupied in turning “The 
Pilot” into their own tongue for publication. 

1 am informed that the meretricious tales of 
countless lurid writers that now infest imaginative 
literature are keeping, for the present, Cooper’s 
grand and stirring stories in seclusion, but he will 
Soon emerge again, and like Walter Scott, assert 
his Superiority both on land and sea. 





trumpet will ere long be heard sounding again on 
the illumined shores of high romance. 

One of the most attractive figures in American 
literature, during my boyhood, was that of Na- 
thaniel Parker Willis. He resided for many 
years in New York, and there became, perhaps, 
the best known person on Broadway. His per- 
sonnel could not be mistaken. 

He passed for a dandy, because he was, perhaps, 
the best and simplest dressed man on the street. 
He was eminently handsome, perfectly mannered, 
and without one particle of self-assertion. He was 
an industrious toiler in the profession of letters, 
and whoever ranks him among the idlers of socie- 
ty knows nothing of his career. 

The many volumes of his works are proofs of 
| his laborious life, and attest his unceasing appli- 
cation. But busy as he was, he always found 
time to help others. No author, in the rank he 
filled, ever did more to lift forward young and 
struggling literary aspirants into public favor. It 
has, of late, been the fashion to misjudge, misap- 
prehend, and mispaint him, but not by those who 
knew him best. 

The time has not yet come for Willis to be ade- 
quately niched, but his place, both in prose and 
poetry, is secure, though he has waited long for it. 
It was a real pleasure this very summer to hear | 
Longfellow eulogize the Scripture poems of Willis, | 


| 





and I remember 
how warmly I 
have heard Wash- 
ington Irving 
commend his 
prose works, call- 
ing many of them 
“unrivalled in 
beauty and sub- 
tlety of expression.” 
Personally, Willis was 
one of the most magnetic 
beings I ever knew. His 
bearing implied unlimited 
confidence in your friend- 
ship, and he was on the 


constant look-out for an 
opportunity to serve his 
friends. 


His courage was one of 
his finest qualities. He dared to stand by aliterary 

comrade in distress, and fight for him with unceas- 

ing bravery, even though all therestof his “breth- 

renofthe quill” deserted the poor man’s ranks, and 

left him to die on the hostile field of ungenerous 

criticism. 

He never stopped toinquire who would he/p him 

support this or that claimant for justice, but he 

rolled up his sleeves at once, like an ally that 
waits for no aid, and fought the battle alone, if 
need be. There are those now at rest who, if liv- 
ing, could endorse from their own experience this 
tardy statement of Willis’s manly qualities. 

“Tdlewild,” the poet’s beautiful home on the 
banks of the Hudson, was for years the constant 
seat of hospitality. What delightful hours I have 
passed there under the trees and beside the brooks 
with the warm-hearted host! 

Sometimes Bayard Taylor would be one of the 
party, and as we gathered around him in thesum- 
mer evenings, he would describe to us his long and 
intensely interesting days and nights on the shores 
of Africa, or his early wanderings in the then un- 
explored California. Sometimes Washington Irv- 
ing would drop in unexpectedly for a few hours, 
and chen our happiness could not be exceeded. 

Among the famous group of writers who flour- 
ished in New York at the time of which I am gar- 
rulously discoursing, there was no one more prom- 
inent than Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poet. Who 
among the boys who read this number of the 
Youth's Companion has not rolled out on Decla- 
mation Day the sonorous stanzas of ‘“Marco Boz- 
zaris” ? 

When I heard in my own youth that the author 
of that exciting poem was still alive, I was eager 
to see him, you may be assured. 

John Keese, a New York wit and genial racon- 
teur, first brought me face to face with Halleck, 
and after that period I rarely visited New York 
without spending some time with the eloquent 
bard. 

He was never weary of talking about poetry, 
and he frequently recited to us favorite pieces by 
the hour. Campbell’s ‘Hallowed Ground” came 
from his lips with a power and beauty I can never 
forget. Every line of that grand poem lived in 
his memory, and he seemed on fire with enthusi- 
asm when he walked up and down the room, blaz- 
ing out the matchless stanzas. 

Halleck was a man of fine presence, full of 
grace and dignity. His courtesy was a marked 





The best always prevails at last, and Cooper’s 
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On young people he habitually cast his full| the fields, and a general aspect of desolation and 
bounty of beneficence, and his words of gracious | shiftlessness everywhere. 
praise voluntarily bestowed on a well-intentioned, | The next year we let the farm on shares; but 
youthful, literary effort, the writer of these remi-| actually our half the products—the half we re- 
niscences can never forget or cease to be grateful | ceived, at least—did not amount to enough to pay 
for. the taxes. So that, though we owned our farm 
clear of all debt, it was so far from being a source 
| of profit to us as not even to pay its own Way, to 
say nothing of the anxiety it gave us. 
Whether to “let” it for another year, or allow it 
to lie waste, was a question we were pondering. 
One course bade fair to prove about as profitable 
as the other. This was in March; farm-work for 
the season would soon commence; we had about 
concluded to make a trip to our old home, fasten 
up the doors and windows with a view to having 
it go unoccupied for a year, at least, when one 
evening at supper, we both noticed that Rob's 


————<~<9o9—__—_ 
A WINTER’S NIGHT. 


The air is numb and dead with cold, 

My footsteps crash and crush the snow, 
My beard cracks frozen, and I behold 

My breath like smoke, yet on I go. 


How hushed and restful lies the land! 
The moon lights up old pine trees round, 
Longing for friendly death they stand, 
And point with branches to the ground. 


Frost, freeze my hearttoo! In my breast 
Freeze the rebellious heats and pains, 
That once even there, even there be rest, 

As here on these nocturnal plains. 
os oe 


! communication,which is practical in its character, 


















For the Companion. 


ON OUR FARM. 


We have already given an article upon “Em- 
ployments for Women,” and follow it by this 


and possible in its results, as the reader will see. 
“For three years,” the writer says, ‘my sister 
and I had been taking in sale-work,—vests and 
ts,—and had already nearly worn out one sew- 
ing machine. What piles 
of the thick, ugly stuff we 
had made up in those 
three years! Six days to 
the week from light in the 
morning till late in the 
evening. 


pan 


It was the 
only way by 
which we could 
meet our week- 
ly bills; and we 
could see noth- 
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ing better ahead. 
reader will see, were none of the brightest. 
plain young women, twenty-three and twenty-one, 
with a little sister eight and a brother nearly thir- 
teen dependent on us for support. 
Only those who have a brother of that age to 
look out for, can know just how great a responsi- 


Our prospects in life, as the 
Two 


bility it is. Rob was not a very bad boy, either, 
as brothers go; but to keep him steady at school, 
and out of ill company evenings, was such a care 
as we had never before known—to say nothing of 
the expense for clothes and board. 

Yet neither Cora nor I could bring ourselves to 
the point of “binding him out.” In our more 
hopeful moments we had even planned to send 
him to college; for Rob was a quick, bright lad, 
badly as he disliked to obey his older sisters. 

A village is, I really think, the worst place in 
the world in which to bring up a boy, worse even 
than a large city; for there are all the vices and 
none of the repressive agencies. 

The boys, several of them, with whom Rob 
went to school, smoked, drank, and stole fruit and 
even articles from the shops. There were a dozen 
of them in an easy course of training for the State 
prison. All of Rob’s talk at home was of the 
tricks and embryo crimes of these young rogues. 
To keep him from them seemed impossible. 

“Oh, if poor father were only alive to look to 
Rob and make him mind!” Cora used to say. 
“The old farm was the place for Rob. I wish we 
were back there.” 

“The old farm; yes, but what could we do 
there ?” would be my disconsolate reply. 

At father’s death (mother had died when Emma 
was but a year old) we had left our farm home 
five miles back in the country, and moved to the 
village to commence the sale-work business. 

The neighbors and all our friends had advised 
us to sell the farm, assuring us we could do noth- 
ing with it in the way of aliving. It was an or- 
dinary farm of a hundred acres or more, with 
twenty or twenty-five acres of tillage, the rest pas- 
ture and woodland. 

Such farms do not readily sell for cash. We 
bargained our old homestead away to a man who 
had next to nothing to pay down; but we were 
wise enough to make a bond instead of a deed. 

In two years the farm came back on our hands 
with the unpaid taxes to pay. Worse still, it was 
left in a most deplorable condition. 


It made our hearts ache to look at doors off their 


clothes smelled ot tobacco smoke. 

I do not know when anything has given me 
a more painful sense of regret and trouble. Rob 
had all along promised us that he would never 
touch a pipe or a cigar. Later in the evening, 
when we spoke to him about it, he denied so stout- 
ly that he had smoked, that for a time we were in 
doubt. 

But the odor continued day after day. Cheap 
cigars were sold in several shops. Not many days 
after we found a cigar-holder in one of his jacket 
pockets. Cora put it on the light-stand and we 
both had a “cry” over the ugly thing. We did not 
finish our work that night. 

“He is getting to be a low-minded little rowdy !” 
exclaimed my sister, bitterly. ‘Next thing he 
will be drinking liquor. Drinking usually follows 
smoking. Oh, what can we do? What ought we 
to do?” 

That was one of our most disconsolate evenings, 
but it was a turning point with us. 

“Bert,” said my sister while we were getting 
breaktast in the morning, “it was alla mistake 
leaving the farm and coming here. Let’s go back 
there and take Rob and Emma with us. It’s our 
only chance of doing anything with Rob. We 
must get him out of this village.” 

“But, Cora,” said I, sadly, “it takes money to 
start on a farm; money for seed, for stock, for a 
hundred things; and we have scarcely money to 
pay our bills here.” 

“T know,” said she. “I’ve thought it all over. 
We must put a light mortgage on the farm at the 
outset to raise money to start.” 

“But a inortgage is a bad thing,” I could not 
help saying. ‘We may lose the place by it.” 
“Yes, if we do not succeed in our farming. But, 
Bert, we might as well lose it as let it go on as we 
are now doing. It is only a burden and a worry 
to us.” 

After breakfast Cora set off on what to us was 
a novel errand—to hire money and mortgage 
our farm. She went to a man whom we knew to 
be fairly honorable, stated our case, and hired two 
hundred dollars at six per cent. interest. 

That afternoon we executed a mortgage decd of 
the farm as security for the money. The note was 
for two years, but Mr. Gerrish, the man ot whom 
we hired the money, assured us that we should have 
the privilege of renewing it as long as we paid the 
interest. 

That evening we spoke to Rob about our new 
project. Cora began by saying to him that as he 
had now got to bea young man, we had concluded 
that we better stock the old farm and move back 
there; and that we should, of course, depend on 
him to go ahead and take charge of things, just 
as father used to do. We told him, too, that we 
should expect that he would have a share of the 
profits; that we would talk this latter matter over 
together, and divide in a way that would be just 
and satisfactory to him. 

Rob did not say much that night in reply. Still 
we saw that we had touched the right chord. We 
knew that he was nota lazy boy naturally; and 
we hoped, by taking this course, to make him be- 
gin to act the man. 

The next day we took him out with us on a trip 
to buy some sheep, telling him that we depended 
on him to examine the animals carefully and not 
let us get cheated. 

Never did sheep get closer scrutiny. Rob 
caught and looked in the mouths of every one of 
them. 

We purchased twenty sheep, paying four dol- 
lars a head for them; and as we hadn’t money 
enough to buy a yoke of oxen, or evenan ordinary 
horse, for our farm work, we struck a bargain for 
a single ox, a rather lean one, which had that 
winter been used by a wood-cutter in what he 
termed a ‘‘crooked yoke.” 

For “Old Bright,” as his owner called him, we 
gave twenty-nine dollars with his yoke thrown in. 

We also purchased, the same week, a very good. 
Jersey cow for thirty-seven dollars. 

These investments considerably reduced our 
small capital, but we had still money left to buy 
seed, and later on a flock of fifteen ‘“Cuchins,” 
and three turkeys. 

“Tf you want to git a livin’ farmin’, you must 
make all the strings pull,” an old neighbor had 
told us. And we resolved to make every “string 
pull” to the extent of our ability. 

The following week we moved from the village 
back to the old farm. I am free to say that I 
never worked harder in my whole life than during 
the next fortnight. 

The house was in a sad plight; it needed to be 
cleaned from cellar to chamber. Cora and I had 








feature, and his smile like a piece of good news. 














hinges, windows broken, weeds gone to seed in 





even to hang doors and set window-glass, 
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Roh, meantime, with “Old Bright,” was trying 
to plough and harrow with the few decrepit farm- 
ing tools there were left on the premises. 

Oh, the troubles and breakages that poor boy 
had! Old Bright was not the most tractable of 
beasts. Sometimes Rob would rush in where 
Cora and I were laboring, and declare with tears 
of anger on his cheeks that he would not plough 
another furrow! that he would never yoke Old 
Bright again! 

“It is too bad, Rob,” Cora would say. “Such 
i team and such tools are enough to make any 
Let the stubborn old thing out 
to grass, and go and catch us a mess of trout.” 

By the next morning—after the calming influ- 
we would hear Rob 
yoking up Old Bright again, of his own accord. 

fie really did very well. With the help only of 
four days’ work, which we paid for in sewing on 
our machine, our thirteen-year-old brother planted 
three acres of oats, half an acre of potatoes and 
half an acre of corn. 

As soon as our house-cleaning was done anid we 
were comfortable again in-doors, Cora and I set to 
Not a garden of flowers merely, 
of which we had few that season, but a vegetable 
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one discouraged. 


ence of a half-day’s fishing 


work ona garden. 


garden of about a quarter of an acre. 

We had reserved a plat of the choicest ground 
for this, and had it made as rich as possible. 

That quarter of an acre was the scene of our 
united labors for the next week, indeed, I may as 
well say for the whole season; for we were kept 
busy weeding and tending it all summer. 

ven little Emma’s fingers were at times called 
into requisition weeding, nights and mornings, be- 
fore setting off and after getting home from the 
district school. 

The latter half of April that spring was unusually 
and backward. We lost five of the 
lambs from our new flock, despite all the care we 
could give them; and Cora and myself sat up 
three entire nights to feed and tend them. 

I vexatious weaklings would die after all the 
care we them. But there remained nineteen 
little strangers that thrived well. By the fourth 
of July we were able to sell fifteen of these for 
three dollars and a half per head; and the wool 
from the flock brought us about forty dollars 


cod, wet 


ae 
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more, . 

From our poultry throughout that summer we 
realized almost enough each week, in to pay 
our bill at the grocery; at least, we made it an- 
We had all the milk and but- 
ter we wanted from our cow, and by August our 
garden was affording plenty of green corn, beans 
and vegetables. 

Our neighbors were very kind to do errands for 
us at the village; and we did not altogether aban- 
Rach week we did a 
stnall bundle and thus earned money enough to 
hire a man for two weeks to he!p Rob get in the 
hay, and later on a week with the grain. 

Our oat crop from the three acres was rather 
over a hundred bushels; and these during the year 
we were always able to change for flour atthe vil- 
lage. Rob would take down fifteen bushels at a 
load, with Old Bright, and draw home a barrel of 
And of potatoes, 
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swer by economy. 


don the sale-work business. 


flour. corn and vegetables we 
harvested rather more than we used in a year. 

During the ensuing winter Rob did the chores, 
cut the fire-wood, and attended the district school 
with It 
least safer, than that at the village. 
I “stints” of sale-work 
all winter, but only planned to work at it two 


Kinma. was a good school, better, at 


Cora and T took in easy 


hours each day. We thus earned enough to pay 
the tax on the farm, interest on our note of two 
hundred dollars, and other small bills. 

In March, one year from the day we moved 
back to the took a little inventory of our 
progress, and found that we had lived fairly, paid 
all bills (save the mortgage note) and had thirty- 
four dollars 
more sheep and poultry ; and in various ways we 
began our second year with a stronger outtit. 

I do not presume the reader would care to fol- 
low the details of our farming year by year. We 
often had set-backs, but on the whole prospered, 


furm, we 


saved. This money we invested in 


by working and planning well. 

Rob had to farm with Old Bright a second sea- 
son; but they had got better acquainted by this 
The third summer we had the satisfaction 
of paving off the mortgage from one sale of wool 


time, 


and lambs. 

That stopped the paying of interest money ; and 
during that year we were also able to give up the 
sale-work business, finally and forever, as I hoped. 
That fall we sold eighty-four turkeys at a dollar 
and a quarter apiece, and during the year, mar- 
keted three hundred and sixty-two dozens of eggs. 

It is now the sixth vear since we moved back to 
the old farm; and we are doing business on a con- 
siderably larger scale than onthe third year. We 
have a good horse and carriage, and have this sea- 
son had our house repaired and better furnished. 
Better still we do not owe a dollar to any per- 
son. 

As to sister and myself, not much that is roman- 
tic can be said of two plain women now about 
thirty years old. - But we live very comfortably. 
In the morning we are commonly busy with our 
dairy and poultry, but nearly always have our af- 
ternoons to read, receive our friends, or ride out. 

The little Emma of six years ago is now in her 
fifteenth year; and we are quite able and have 
about decided to give her a collegiate course. It 


was always Cora’s hobby that-somebody in our 
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be a sturdy and fairly intelligent young farmer 
who has great pride in his stock and his crops. 
“It was a good thing for me, Ccly, that we 
came back to the farm,” I overheard him say to 
sister a few mornings since. We had been told 
the evening before that “Mel” Niles, one of the 
boys Rob made a companion of in the village, had 
been arrested for breaking into a jeweller’s shop. 
For my own part, I bless the day we brought 
him back; and on the whole, it was a happy day 
for us all. Had we stayed in the village, “we 
shoull now be—if living—drudging at sale-work, 
early and late; and Rob might very likely be | 
with Mel Niles. 
In concluding, Rob wishes me to add that he 
has found out a new and inexpensive method of 
renewing worn-out farms. When a field is run 
out, he puts a good fence round it and pastures 
sheep in it for three or four years. By this time 
it will have become so enriched as to produce 
good crops of hay or grain without expense for 
fertilizers. He thinks any “run-out” upland farm 
may be thus reclaimed. 
——— 
“LORD, LET ME KNOW.” 

I see the hands of others filled 

With that which IT have been denied; 
And they care not, but scorn perchance, 

Because they are so well supplied. 
I see and pray (whate’er my quest), 
“Lord, let me know when I am blest!” 
+o 


For the Companion. 


FINNEGAN’S DAUGHTER. 
The most important events of our lives some- 
times occur when we are the least prepared for 
them. Eleven years ago, when I, a girl of nine- 
teen, stood on the doorstep, waving my handker- 
chief to my father and mother as they went down 


ithe road,—they were going to camp-meeting; it 


was one of the few pleasures in their simple lives, 
—I had no premonition that it was the last time I 
should see them alive, and that the careless, happy 
days of my girlhood were forever ended. 

I see them now as they passed out of sight, and 
their faces, beaming with gentleness and love, can 
never be effaced from my memory. There was an 
accident on the railroad train, caused by some 
man’s thoughtlessness, and they were brought 
home to me dead. 

My father had never talked with mother or 
with me about his affairs, and when the adminis- 


his creditors, came and told me I had only fifty 
doilars in the world; that our home, furniture, 
everything, belonged to my father’s creditors, the 
shock was as terrible as it was unexpected. 

I had a common school education, and fortu- 


dred miles away, wrote me that through her hus- 
band’s influence I could be appointed teacher in 
the district school there. 
stead, poor, friendless and dazed with the sorrow, 
and loneliness, and poverty that had fallen upon 
me. 


business, and where the young folks go to the city 
to find employment as soon as they are of age. 


with tiny, rickety. windows, a big chimney that 


hacked by generations of idle scholars. 


failure. 
by. 
the scholars in whom I became interested. 
name was Bridget Ann. 


me her history. 


house just out of the town. 


gion. 
while hiding from justice. 


her mother’s death. 
ties forced him to send the girl to school. 
' 
fiant 


manner, and threw 


of age, and she looked half-starved. 


was a gipsy—and a large mouth. 
made you think of a wild animal. 


all the time. She was like a porcupine. 
one felt her quills. They were always bristling. 
No martyr ever suffered more than she suffered 


frequently bore witness. 





family should go to college. 


Rob has grown to 





trator, appointed by the judge at the suggestion of 


nately my mother’s cousin in Greenfield, two hun- 


So I left the old home- 


Greenfield was like most country villages where 
there is no active mercantile or manufacturing 


There was no public spirit in the town. The school- 
house was a weather-beaten, forlorn little shanty, 


smoked, and a big box-stove that smoked. When 
one stopped smoking the other took it up afresh. 
The walls of the room were dirty and flecked with 
balls of chewed paper, and the desks had been 


I was young and without training, and as the 
scholars had been taught by experienced teachers, 
they had little respect for me, and my term was a 
Of that, however, I will speak by-and- 
I want now to introduce to the reader one of 
Her 


She appeared in the school-room on the second 
day of school, and one or two of the scholars gave 
Her mother was dead. She lived 
with her father, two brothers and several rough, 
dissipated men with their wives, in an old ruined 


The house went by the name of the “Den of 
Thieves,” for it seemed to be filled with the lowest 
and the vilest tenants to be found in the whole re- 
Several murderers had been captured there 


Bridget Ann's father, I was told, was just out 
of States prison, and had taken her to live with 
him from the poorhouse, where she had been since 
I believe the town authori- 


She came into the school-room with a bold, de- 
herself into her scat. 
Though it was a cold day, she wore no shawl or 
cloak; only a tattered straw hat and a calico 
dress. She was thin and tall, about fourteen years 


She had a mass of coarse black hair, large, fierce 
black eyes, tawny skin—people said her mother 
Her manner 

She had a 
habit of holding her head down and looxing side- 
wise under her long lashes, and she watched me 
Every- 


for both boys and girls treated her cruelly. Yet 
she was able to defend herself, as their bruises 
She fought her battles 
fiercely. Occasionally a grim despair took pos- 


session of her, and then she let her tormentors do 
their worst. She had once been put in jail for 
throwing stones, and I have no doubt that she 
had ample provocation. 





from under her eyelids. 

“Them gals at the desk told ye when I come in,” 
she snapped. 

“That makes no difference,” I said. 
you to tell me.” 

“Bridget Ann Finnegan,” sbe answered, hur- 
riedly. 

The scholars tittered. She turned very white, 
drawing in her lips. There was an expression in 
her eyes that was positively murderous. 

“Well,” said I, looking sternly at the scholars 
who had laughed, for I did not then dare to re- 
buke them, “suppose I enter it on my book as 
Annie Finnegan ? One name is enough, and though 
Ann is a good old-fashioned name, we like it bet- 
ter nowadays with ze added to it.” 

There was no lighting of the sullen face, no 
lifting of the bowed head. She gave a sidelorg 
glance, and the words, ‘‘What’s the use?” came 
curtly from the scornful lips. 

I found that she was hopelessly dull, and placed 
her in the lowest classes with girls half her size; 
but she did not seem to care. If I said anything 
to her to excite her ambition and encourage her to 
study, she glowered at me, and said, ‘‘What’s the 
use ?” 
The words chilled me; I never could answer 
them. What was the use when she was Jailbird 
Finnegan’s daughter ? had been in the Poorhouse ? 
was from the scum of the town, and an object of 
dislike and suspicion everywhere ? 

She was always alone, and never had a friend. 
She had one pet, a poor, mangy kitten. Her 
brothers threw that into a tub of hot water and 
tortured it to death befére her eyes. That made 
her furious. She attacked them with a hatchet, 
and was only prevented from mischief by a stun- 
ning blow from her father. 

Of all sad childhoods, there was none like hers. 
One recess, I was looking out of the window and 
saw her coming towards the school-house. When 
she got half-way up the hill, a party of boys 
stopped her, crying out in a taunting, sing-song 
tone,— 
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“Bridget Ann 

Is an Irishman, 

From Dublin County, Ireland. 

She burns her nose 

Wherever she goes, 

For she is such a firebrand.” 
The taunting doggerel had evidently been often 
repeated and was well- known by the poor girl. 
She tried to pass them, her eyes glowing and her 
hands clenched; but they would not allow her to 
do so. One boy threw mud on her dress, while 
another caught hold of her hair. 
I ran to the door and spoke to them, and when 
they were seated after the school had been called 
to order, I rebuked them so severely that they 
were angry, and went home and told their parents 
that I made a “great tuss over Jailbird Finnegan’s 
daughter, and she was my favorite.” One of the 
| parents came to the school the next day, and said 
that “this wasn’t the way to kecp my place. De- 
cent folk warnt goin’ ter hev their children druv 
and jawed on account of no Finnegans, which was 
cultch of the town, and would hev been cleared 
out long ago if the town officers warnt afeared of 
havin’ their houses set afire to.” 

So I lost favor with many of the parents of the 
district, and the girl seemed utterly indifferent to 
my endeavors to protect her from the brutality of 
the scholars. 

One day, in the first arithmetic class, I gave out 
an example upon which all the scholars failed. As 
I started to the blackboard, I happened to glance 
at Bridget Ann; she had been marking on her 
slate during the hour, and now sat regarding it 
with a curiously triumphant expression. 

“Bring your slate tome, Annic,” I said, abrupt- 
ly. 

She looked up, drew in her lips, but did not 
move. 

I repeated the request. Then she sullenly 
brought me the slate. On it neatly and correctly 
worked was the example in question. I was sur- 
prised. “If you can do this,” said I, indignantly, 
“why are you notin your proper classes? It is 
wicked for you to waste your time and opportuni- 
ties.” 

She looked at me with her sidelong glance. 
“‘What’s the use?” she said, coldly. 

The girls told me afterwards that Bridget Ann 
was once in the higher classes, but being absent a 
good deal, the teacher had put her back, and 
somehow she wasn’t smart any more, and they 
guessed if she kept on, she’d graduate from the 
A BC class. 

But notwithstanding her apparent indifference 
and hopelessness, her mind was too quick and 
bright to be stifled. Unknown to me, or to any 





“T valued it,” said I, “because my friend is 
dead.” 

As I spoke the tears came into my eyes. 

Two days afterwards, the pencil was mysteri- 


I asked her what her name was after the school | ously returned, and Bridget Ann watched me 
had commenced. She gave me a searching look | closer than ever. 


Towards the last of the term, I received a letter 
from a queer old man in my native town; old 
Uncle Piper, a distant relative of my father’s. 

“Miss Mary ELLis :—I am in want an’ if I don’t git 
monney to pay my rent I won’t hav’ a ruff to cover my 
hed an’ will diin the field afore goin’ to the porhouse. 

1 kin git along if I could raze ten dolars to pay my 
house rent, for long as I’ve got my helth I kin sor wod. 
I hearn you was teachin’, an’ you air young an’ strong 
an’ kin earn, an’ you won’t begrudge monney to a por 
old man with one foot in the grave an’ can’t live long 
wich was your father’s fren. 

Mr. JONATHAN PIPER YX bis mark. 
Writ by Miss Spriggins next dor to him for him wich 
was tru him bein’ most orful por. 

ALMIRY SPRIGGINS.” 

There were twenty-five dollars in my purse. It 
was all the money I had, but I sent twelve of it to 
the old man, for I felt that my father would have 
wished me to. 
This lost me my winter cloak, but I wore my 
shawl and made the best of it. My parents had 
always befriended Uncle Piper, and when I was a 
child I had spent many happy hours in his tumble- 
down shanty, where he lived with a lame old cat 
which, strange to say, limped exactly as his mas- 
ter did. Old Tom always followed Uncle Piper to 
his day’s work, stayed by him, and at nightfall 
they returned home together. 
Instead of the blessings which are supposed to 
follow gifts to the poor, two weeks after I had sent 
the money, Mr. Bolor, one of the school commit- 
tee, made meacall. Hecame into the room, seated 
himself near my desk, and informed me before the 
school, that ‘“‘he guessed I was too onsettled an’ 
onlarned fur the position, and want able to govern 
the scholars an’ keep up a proper respect as tooter 
for the young, and they’d concluded to cut the term 
short two weeks, and would pay me a week’s sal- 
ary ahead,” which would, he added, “be the squar 
thing; givin’ me a clean four dollars without no 
work nor trubble.” 
I answered him at random, for I was confused 
and was afraid I should burst into tears before 
the school. He went away after informing the 
scholars that “the term had been cut short two 
weeks on account of dissatisfaction with the 
teacher, who wa’n’t hardly up to what was required 
in Greenfield.” 

It was Friday afternoon and the scholars took 
their books when they left, giving three cheers as 
they ran down the hill. A few of them said good- 
by—so few !—and then I was left alone with the 
four crumpled one-dollar bills, the last of my 
carnings as a teacher. Even Bridget Ann, who to 
some extent was the cause of my failure to find 
favor with the parents of the children, left me 
without a farewell glance. 

At nineteen, friendless, homeless, with only six- 
teen dollars in the world, with my prospects as a 
teacher forever lost, can you wonder that I was 
despondent and hopeless? I knew well no town 
near Greenfield would employ me after this expe- 
rience, and I had not money enough to enable me 
to go to the city to find other employment. 

Is it a wonder that there in that dreary room, 
while the shadows were falling over the hills, the 
early twilight shutting in, and the chill wind 
shrieking around the corners, rattling the windows 
or driving down the chimney with shuddering 
sighs, I dropped my head on my desk and prayed 
to die? How could I live? What was there in 
life for me ? 

The little clock ticked steadily, monotonously, 
and a poor starved little mouse ran out from un- 
der the wood-box and nibbled at a piece of bread 
dropped from a scholar’s dinner-basket. I com- 
pared myself to the poor little thing, and my tears 
fell faster. 

As I sat there I heard the sound of stealthy 
footsteps, a face that in the gathering twilight 1 
could not recognize peered into the window. The 
little mouse vanished like a flash. I was not 
alarmed, I was too miserable. 

In a moment the door opened and a well-known 
figure glided in. ‘Air you there, Miss Ellis?” it 
said, with tenderness in the voice. 
| “Yes, Annie,’ I replied, with a sob, not lifting 
my aching head. 

She came and knelt by my side and put her arin 
about me, saying passionately, ““My dear, dear 
teacher!” sobbing and kissing my hands, my 
dress even. “I know you have lost your place 
for me, who wa’n’t nuthin’ but mean, an’ poor, an’ 
that; and I stole your pencil—Oh me! Oh me! 
Why was you so good? An’ you’re goin’ away! | 
wish I could die! Whatwas the use ov me lovin’ 
you now you're goin’? No one never was good 
afore to me. I think you must be one of the 
angels, for if you aint, why wa’n’t enny of the 
others like you? Oh, I am sorry! I am sorry '” 

She put her head down and cried so pitifully, 





one, she had studied at her desk carefully, it seems, 
and at the same time had appeared stolid and ig- 
norant. But all at once achange came over her. 
Her lessons were recited with a precision and com- 
pleteness that surprised the whole school. In three 
weeks she was at the head of her class. I was 
delighted, and praised and sought to encourage 
her, but she received my praises indifferently. 
Just at this time I one day lost a gold pencil 
that had been given me by a dear dead friend. I 
asked the scholars if they had seen it. 


’ 





Bridget Ann, who was silent as usual. 


yet quietly, that my grief was lost in hers, and I 
| forgot my sorrow in soothing her. 

| Surely my reward was greater than I had hoped, 
|and I told her so. I told her, too, that one of the 
| cruellest wounds I had had in teaching the school 
| was the thought that she had not appeared to no- 
| tice or care for my sympathy and pity for her. 

| And so two poor almost hopeless souls sat there 
‘and talked, she at my feet, her head in my lap. 
|Strange that she could advise me, but she did. 


There | She told me of a factory five miles away at North- 
was no response, but all of them looked at | port, where cotton cloth was made; where men, 


{women and children worked in the great mills 
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from morning till night in the eternal crash and | 
whirr of the ponderous machinery. She said I 


. could find work there, and begged me to take her 


with me, saying she was used to hard fare, and 
could live on almost nothing. 

This I could not promise, but I told her that I 
would come or send for her if I found employ- 
ment and could support myself. 

The next day I went away. Asthe stage passed 
the “Den of Thieves,” I saw Bridget Ann at the 
gate. She waved her tattered hat, and looking 
backward, I saw her throw herself on the ground, 
burying her face in the grass. That poor little 
picture was the only pleasant one that I carried 
away from Greenfield. 

For six weary, frightful months I worked in the 
Northport cotton-mill. Six months of living 
deuth. Each day I fancied that the hollows in 
my cheeks were deeper, my steps weaker, my 
hands more frail. 

In six months more I think I should have died 
but for a letter—a dirty, much post-marked letter 


gathered in a nt a at wis neck, her eyes are dark 
and winning, her face so full of expression and in- 
telligence that could you see it you would never 
forget it. 

And what is the subject of the painting ?—A girl, 
ragged, dirty, crouched on the doorstep of a rickety 
house that looks as if it would fall upon her. A 
poor, starved kitten lying in the grass beside her, 
too feeble and wretched to play. 

That is all; but the dark, full eyes thut iook 
towards you, the bony hand that the hopeless face 
rests on, tell the story. It is her own pictuie that 
she has been painting, and as she comes to my 
side and places it before me, I hear her say, “I 
shall call it ‘A Little Vagabond,’ but you and I 
know who it is, and but for you she would sti!l be 
‘Jailbird Finnegan’s Daughter.’” P. A. Te 





PRIZE-WINNERS’ LIST, NO. 11. 
The following are the successful competitors for the 
CoMPANION Prize List No. 11: 


Water Color Painting.—‘‘Scene at Lake George ;” 


—that the postmaster handed me as I was going | SYDNEY P. Guitp, Lynn, Mass. Prize $15 


by. It was from Lawyer Bliss of my native 
place, announcing the death of Uncle Piper, and 
the bequest to me of twenty thousand dollars. 

He was a miser, and had been accumulating this 
money all his life. Some of it was invested in 
Western lands, and some in United States bonds, 


Design for Small Cottage.—Smita Lysat, 
Newark, N. J. Prize $10. 

i “Sketches from a Portuguese Saddle;” 

— AVIS, 16 Hereford Street, Boston, Mass. Prize 


_ a Prize, €5.—‘“ A Summer Vacation in West- 
ern Texas;”” Mary Harris, Blanco, Texas. 


Whittling. — Frank Hitt Jenks, Savanna, III. 


and more was found in queer holes and corners in | Prize $5. 


his shanty. 
He was an eccentric man, and knowing that he 


Cotton Lace.— ANNIE L. Gifford, Strongsville, 
Ohio. Prize $5. 


Alphabet.—G. A. C. STEVENS, Charlestown, Mass. 


must soon die, and having no love for his relatives, | Prize $5. 


he had written to each of them, asking for money, 
intending to divide his fortune among those who 


should respond to his appeal. Though abundantly 


able, not one of them had granted his request. 


My poor twelve dollars was all he received. 


The letter addressed to me was a month old. I 
went at once back to my native place, and found | to Jabor and to wait.” 


Second Prize, $3.—Lizz1z A. T. WInsLow, North 
Falmouth, Me. 

A large number of the essays submitted are very 
creditable to the young writers, and we should like to 
make honorable mention of each individually if we had 
space. We trust the failure to win the prize will not 
discourage them in the least; but that they will “learn 
Success, sooner or later, is sure 


that the statements of the letter were correct. I] to reward true merit and diligent, conscientious effort. 


paid Mrs. Spriggins, who lived next door to Uncle 


Good work was done by those who competed for the 


Piper, a good sum, and erected a handsome stone | cottage design; and the girls must have plied their fin- 


to his memory. Then I went back to Greenfield. 


gers nimbly to produce so many beautiful specimens 


Dressing in my plainest clothes, I walked over | °f cotton lace. 


with Lawyer Bliss to the Den of Thieves. 


Tim Finnegan sat on the dourstep smoking a short 


black pipe. He was a desperate, wicked-looking 
man. Mr. Bliss made known my errand, and 
asked him if he would give up all claim to his 


Old Those who desire to have their articles returned will 


please send stamps, and they will be forwarded. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 


daughter if I would take her, provide for her, and was coming out, and has;never failed to arrest its decay. 
5 


save him all further care and expense on her ac- 
count. 
He did not at first understand what we meant. 


Then he wanted to know if I was “the school- SH 


marm that got turned off.” 
I answered in the affirmative. 
“What may you be doin’ now ?” 
“T have been in the Northport Mill.” 


Then he thought a while. “Are yer willin’ ter | people ready forit. B.B. 


pay ennythin’ ?” 

I suggested fifty dollars. 

He shook his head. 

“T’ll tell yer,” he said, after five minutes’ reflec- 
tion, taking his pipe from his mouth, “TI’ll give 
the gal up for one hunded dollars, an’ sign all 
the docrimints you kin git up atween yer both! 
She’s sassy, that gal is, an’ good fur nuthin’, an’ 
it’s good riddance. Don’t see what ye want her 
for, but af you’re in a mill, she’ll hev to work, wich 
is more’n she’ll do now.” 

The money was paid and the papers signed. 
Then I went up to the school-house. The railroad 
stopped ten miles below Greenfield, but I had 
hired a carriage, which made it better, as I could 
take Annie away immediately. 

In answer to my knock the new teacher came 
to the door. She was tall and bony, and seemed 
well-adapted to the place, judging from her ex- 
pression and the steely eyes behind the glasses. 

“Yes, I could see Bridget Ann,” she said, in a 
quick, imperative way; “but Bridget Ann wasn’t 
a well-behaved girl at all, in fact, wasn’t fit to al- 
low any privileges to; folks said she'd been spoiled 
by the teacher they’d formerly had.” 

This was said in a loud voice. Some of the 
scholars peeped through a crack in the door, and 
recognizing me, announced the fact that it was 
“Miss Ellis, our old teacher.” 

Annie heard them, and before the teacher could 
summon her, she was at the door, kissing me 
wildly and saying over and over again, “I knew 
you would come!” 

She ran to get her hat, trembling like a leaf, 
her face flushed and her cyes full of happy tears. 


- After she was in the carriage I explained to the 


thin lady, who had been looking on in rigid indig- 
nation, why I had taken her. “I wash my hands 
of this business,” she said, severely. “I am de- 
fenceless and unprotected. Is there any other 
child you and that man at your side would like to 
forcibly carry off ?” 


UsE Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts—the best. 








S.S. L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. West End Institute, New Haven,Ct. Elev- 
enth year. Superior facilities. Send for circular. 


RTHAN pane thoroughly 


personally, Situations nen rocured for Duplie when com- 
petent. Sendforcircular. W.G.CHAFFEE,Oswego, N.Y. 








ANTED AGENTS—New Book, “LIVES OF 

THE PRESIDENTS,” from Washington to 

Arthur. onl ete in one Vol. Steel Portraits. The 
.» RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 









Fe bibod Ob es Seg Be 


3} a of STAMP will secure Music worth near- 
+> 100, several pages of musical instruction, 
= much else of value, ina sample copy of MUSICAL 

ERALD, MusicaL HERALD Co., Music Hall, Boston. 








AGENTS \\ ANTED, on salary or commission, tor f+, 
uickest selling combination ever offered Riase ns, 
tA -M. will do well to send for particufars. Fine 
ian engraving of the Ancient it gyptian Obelisk 
and Masonic Emblems recently found under it, and 
new illustrated catalogue sent , to F. A. M. REDe 
DING & CO., Masonic Pablishers, 731 Broadway, New York. 


Everlasting FLOWERS 
USAR sere Soe os 


DSOMEST ER OFFERED. 
c. W. DORR, a Bs Des Moines, Lowa. 
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$3 Sshrerwosic oO OCtS. 


*“*Howe’s 100 Choice Songs” arranged for the 
Piano or Organ; contains the most popular far music of the 
day; each song on separate shects, sells at the music 
stores at 35 cts. = this “100 Songs” neatly bound in 
one book, only 50 cents., a 5 for $2.00, Sent by mail. 
Stamps taken. ELIAS HOWE (over 40 years in the 
music business), 88 Courts Street, Boston, Mass. 





When buying your 


Arctic Overshoes, 
ask for ——- hay ing the Pa- 
tent King “B” Clasp Fasten- 
er, with which the Arctics 
can be fastened or unfast- 
ered with one hand either 
sitting or standing, eo 


removing the glove. ost 
no more than old style. 


LINEN TOWELS AND SPLASHERS,. 
Stamped for outline EMBROIDERY. Cream Linen 
Towels, 20 x S4inches, 75 cents and $1 25 each; Splashers, 
25 x 30 or 20x 36 inches, 75cents and $1 25 each; ; Bleached 
Linen Towels and Splashers, $1.00 and $1_50 each. 

Cream D* Oylies 18, x 73g, 12 designs, $1 ao 
Bleached $1.2 
With 12skeins red embroidery cotton 25 cout extra. 
Sent oa rece ipt of amount by 
JOSEPH WALKER, 392 Broadway, N.Y. 


Agents and Buyers Wanted 
for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
Watches. Liberal terms to active 
agents, A single Watch sold be- 
low factory prices. Watches sent 
“by express to be examined ~—— 

aying money. le free. 
Roy : White Seweler Hower. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT OF MUSIC IS 
LITTLE LAYS, 


FOR LADS AND LASSIES, A fresh, bright collec- 
tion of charming songs for children. Not old nurser 

rhymes, but original words and music, with piano accom- 

animent. Simple, childlike and refined. Just the music 

200k which every child wants. In board covers, 75c; 

Cloth covers, $1.00. C Copies mailed on receipt of rice. 
Vv A: POND & CO., 2% Union Square, N. Y. 


BOYS, LEARN TO TELEGRAPH! 

Learner’s Telegraph Instru- 
ment, with Battery, Chemicals, 
Book of wie. etc. Price 
complete, C. O. 

Electric Bur, 5 Alarms, An- 
nunciators, Call Bells, Medical 
Batteries, and all kinds of Elec- 
trical Apparatus. Send stamp for illustrated circular 
and price list. POST & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Hitchcock’s Collection. 
Books 1 & 2 S Oo N SC Both mailed 
Now Ready. ® for $1.00. 
oe Piano > pecompeninnaate, Rd parr RCH e size, 





























50e. folate al 1 dealers, and OCK’S 
MUSIC STORE, Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 





pticians. y mail . ets. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PLACE, N.Y. 








WE will send 40 Pieces Words and 
Music including the oe al poms free from 
the Comic Ayo of 0 

THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
k now all the ra 


YLOR. every- 
where, together with Polkas, Waltzes, Ballads, pene. 
etc.,andall for 20cts. Satisfaction Guaranteed. ‘Pos’ 
tamps taken. 100 selections for ee Bets, 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St ston, M: 





IRST.STEPS IN CHEMISTRY 


age Illustrated Book, containing a series 

of ey Brilliant Experiments sent free veyh La ne 

Chemical Cabinets with 27 and 37 pieces — - 

tus and chemicals for performing 50 to 100 Beauti Ex. 

veriments, sent free for 30 = 60 cents. All kinds of 
themicals and Apparatus on hand. 

FREDERICK LOWEY, 9 Eleventh St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


OLD U. S. COINS WANTED! 


Silver Dollars, Halfs, Quarters, Dimes, Half-Dimes, Cents, 
Half-Cents. Over 100 different dates of above Coins wanted; 

from 50 cents to $500 premium on each. Colonial Coins. Tllus- 
trated Guide Free. A. M. SMITH, 533 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 











AUTOMATIO a. omnes ae aah 2a... 
Philadelphia Novelty “iE Co., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 
Illustrated catalogue of new inventions free. 
} MANUFACTURERS OF NOVELTIES 
AND FANCY COODS 
Goods new and useful in eve: y oe ‘Send f stamp 


for Catalogue of Holiday Go 
FACTURING CO., 65 SUDBURY ST. peoven Wane 














THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY. 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES 
28) Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
bs this paper.) 





both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


Jan’y 4, It 5, Sept. 13, 81. Address J. B.T. MARSH, Sec. 








STERBROOK PENS 


All Stationers have them, 





OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK 


Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 50 


I heard afterwards that there was quite an ex- Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 


citement in the town when my good fortune was 
known, and that old Finnegan’s rage was fright- 


ful when he found he had probably missed an op- 
portunity of making a much larger sum of money 


than he had received. 


designs coniplete in sets, embracing (701d, Silver, and dif- 
ferent brightcolored tints, &c. Price Al pont) raid. 
cents. Address AETNA CARD Co., 119 Fulton St., N. Y. 


GiC LANTERN 


da STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and_prices. 





This was ten years ago; ten years that have Views illustrating every yh PUBLIC HI- 


been spent in happy study and improvement, and a ne oe. gp fox 
now as I write I hear a step, firm, yet soft and Roboole aud ome en ag 5 us. a lomue 


womanly, and the rustle of a light dress upon the 


floor. It is Annie, with a small canvas in her 
hand on which there is a painting. Her smile isso 
tender and yet withal so happy that I cannot de- 


able business for a man 
terns for Cottages. Sustey 





McAllister, M 


HEAR YE DEAF! 


N.Y. 











1 
oh Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses very low. Terms open 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
poet 

ne Bo seni ss. 
COLUMBIAN ip oy Ink- 
ing, from $25 t do the 
work of a $200 hen wis from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CURTI 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


CENT BOX. Garfield’s Pictu 00 Al- 

24 bum Quotations, 4 Tidy Patterns, 12 enn Pat- 
terns, a Perforated Motto,and Garfield's Maxims. All 
ier 24cts. 100 bs] Crossestitch Patterns i 2% cts. 
UTOGR APH BUM.—lllustrated with 48 Pic- 
jn in colors! ar Album —— and 12 Wor- 
sted Tatterns, | for l5e.: 6 Albums d4c., 15 for ¥- 
Send 3c, stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box ¥. 


CARRTADE, Preyout Accidents 


eomest 8 - fy car- 
ormed. i om 














Soultea = war- 
ranted. Illustrated circular free. 
RUBBER STEP MANUPAGTULING Co., Boston, Mass. 













LADIES SEWING COMPANION. 


SY? Very useful. It hangs on the wall out of the 
IQ way wat the “little ones,” holds two thimbles, 
a velvet emery for ~~ 
4 spools, and a pair of eciesors; very orna- 
mental, and the best selling article you ever 
saw. ‘A Michigan agent sold over 5,' 
at retail in a few months. Over 
sold. Sample and our catalogue of other 
—_— with best terms to agents, for 30 one 


Cent sta) ~~ 
AGO WITNESS CO., 
Box Y ni Franklin 8t., Chicago. 


Lowest prices ever known 
Rifies, «& Revolvers. 
OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
Bend stam ie cate 
Illus. 


ieee 
P. POWELL & SON, 988 Main Street, CINCINNATI 


ONE MAN CAN DO THE WORK OF TWO 
WITH THE CLIP PBR 


SAWING 
MACHINE 

















f) 4 . - 
a Already tried by thousands, who peeaeunne OOO bam, 
scribe it. invented perfectly restoring the 
iach sitar enitbaemtindicie: sbeiwail sennarlare aa Seance: | Sess" th terrae wate tie 
and straight; her hair, black and lustrous, is| Sehm € arse ith & Hace Sts. Cincinaat, 0. | GIB SHEPARD 4 0. Ginciansti, 0, or bt. Lonls; Ne. 





WE BID HIGH! 


Ifyou want the best of family papers and the 


CHOICEST PREMIUMS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


Send your name and address for a free specimen copy 
and premium list to 
THE FREE PRESS CoO., 

Detroit, Mich. 


BE SURE AND BUY A COPY OF THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


For Sale by ail Newsdealers. 


WATIs’S HEALTH PRESERVING 





2 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 

coiled wire sprincs, which yicld 

readily to every movemet of the 
wearer, the most PERFLCT 

FITTING Ro Bs 

sct ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by the Bost Physicians. 
For nale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $150. 
Manufactured only by 
OR CHICAGO CORSET CO,, Chicago, TL 


And 
MONEY REFUNDED roy, HAR} MON & CO. New Haven, Ce 


BRIGHT BOYS 


AND 


BRIGHT GIRLS. 


We want the address of one bright, active boy and girl 
at every Post-Office in the United States. We liave some 
pleasant work and good pay for them. Mention this pa- 
per, and address immediately, 

THE TRIBUNE, New York City. 


+ A war m iron passed “over 
RI the back of these PAPERS 
. jngpenagg Lew the Pattern 
4‘ > 
ye 














to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery 
Braiding and Initial 
Letters. 

Three Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 

392 Broadway,N. Y. 


Supplied wholetate by B. 
ULMANN & Co., 96 and 98 
Grand Street, New York. 

Retail, by the leading 
Ze phyr WwW ool Stores. 


“WANT ED! 


ONE MILLION 
BOYS, 


Between 10 and 15 years of age, to send their names and 
Post-office address for a free copy of “Tn BosToNn 
GLOBE, JR.,” which contains an important announce- 
ment concerning a new story by OLIVER OPTIC, 


Address THE WEBEET Y GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


NOS SUIT? 

520. Soin 

RI C E Singer Sewing Machine is 
the best ever made —sews fast, runs 
easy, very handsome, quiet, durable, 
simple, convenient, and powerful. 
Shohingge eH ogi a nt anywhere on 
days trial. yf it pleases. 
4,000,000 of tte Y motel machine 
have been sold. Ask for circulars and 
testimonials. Low prices to clubs. No 
risk to try us. Thousands do every year, and thank us 
for the $10 to $80 saved in buying direct. Cut this 
out, and when you or a friend need & Sewing Machine be 
sure to address Gro.Payne & Co., 47 Third Av.,Chicago, IL 


IN THE MIDST OF HIS CABINET. 
£ gon historical Engraving containing Eight Por- 
ts. Printed in gold and eight colors on en 
17 x 24 inches in size. 40,000 copies alre ady sol 
Also the finest existing Full- length Portrait of 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR, 
a ntly lithographed on heavy plate paper. size 14 x 21 
es. Either picture sent by mail in pasteboard roll, 
prepaid on saccupe of 30 cents in stamps or currency. 
Both Pictures for 50 cents. 
























OOT & TINKER, 102 Nassau St., New York. 
RESEAT your CHAIRS. 


The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by 
fastened to any chair with tacks 
or brass-head nails, Price, upto 





16 in. 30c; 17 or 18 in., 42c. Sent 
by mail, fitted, on rece ipt of paper 
pattern With price and 6c. postage 
per seat. Small sample for 3c. 
stamp. Strong and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co. 
24 Washington | Bt Boston, 
ask YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FO. 


ALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH says, ys, the 

safest and best remedy for Constipation, Cos- 

tiveness or Piles, is ‘‘Nelaton’s Suppositories.” 

8: box of 16 Sup ositories, 50 cents; box of 40, $1. 

Children’s Suppoutorie »s, 24 in a bo Woente, sat CREE, 
Raid, on receipt of price. Address ‘HA 

lesale Druasists, 218 Greenwich Wires. + ork, 

Mention Youth’s Companion. 


AEEDLES 














wer |AGENTS WANTED, 3 AEE AND FMACE, 


NEEDLES, 125 needles, ey letely roy pn in a pack- 
age. Price to agents $9 per 100. S r 25 cts. Sample 
kage 15 cts. in stamps. Goods wiarr: ante d and sell fast. 

nd for circular. British Needle Association, 
New Church St., New York. 








Agents wanted for the only fine large steel portrait of 


GARFIELD. 


= Tine and Stipple from a photograph 


a) ant oe gl = @ correct likeness. 
beanti ae week No_ competition. 
Size 18x’ Send for circulars and extra terms. 











| 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Ciean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness. Uneq ed. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 











MARS AS EVENING STAR. 


On the 26th of December, the planet Mars reached 
his brightest phase and became evening star. He was 
then in opposition, being seen directly opposite the sun 
at that time, rising at sunset and remaining visible all 
night. 

He was also nearest the earth, the sun, the earth and 
Mars being in a straight line, with the earth in the cen- 
tre. He is now a beautiful object for observation, ris- 
ing before sunset, and being easily recognized in the 
north-east as soon ae the twilight fades. 

He shines with a fiery red color that easily distin- 
guishes him from the other stars, and there isa fierce- 
ness in his aspect that doubtless led the poetic observ- 
ers of ancient times to name him for the god of war. 
Mars may be certainly known by the vicinity of the 
twin stars, Castor and Pollux, the three stars forming 
a brilliant starry triangle. 

There is also a fine opportunity for noticing the con- 
trast in color between his ruddy hue and the bright 
golden tint that distinguishes Jupiter, shining above 
him. 
contrast in color between the different planets of the 
system, by which they 
planet as easily as the different children in a family are 


Those who study the planets closely discern a 
can recognize each separate 
recognized by familiar friends. 


The 
markings on his disc indicating seas and continents are 


Mars is now 4 brilliant object in the telescope. 


plainly visible; so is the zone of ice and snow that sur- 
rounds his southern pole. 

His two tiny moons may be picked up in the great 
telescopes, but smaller ones will fail to bring them to 
view. 
of Mars like that of 1877, when the mouns were discov- 
ered. 

Mars moves in a very elliptical orbit, so that when 
nearest the sun he is twenty-six million miles nearer to 
him than when farthest away. 
at this point, he is just so much nearer the earth, and 
the two planets come as close together as possible. 

This was the case in 1877, but the same conditions 
will not again occur until 1892. 
of the grand telescopes now being completed will be in 
use, and we may then be fortunate enough to discover 
something new on the face of our near celestial neigh. 
bor. We are, however, well contented with his moder- 
ately brilliant appearance in the opposition of 1381. 


+e 


BRUNO. 

He was a shepherd dog, one of the wisest sort, and 
His master, a farmer, told many 
anecdotes of his helpful and funny ways. 
a neighbor's sheep would break into the field where the 
Calling the dog to a hill 
just back of the house, the farmer would say, ‘See 
there, Bruno! As fast as his 
legs could carry him, the dog would run to his work. 
In a few minutes every strange sheep would be driven 
out, but not one of the master’s. At milking time, 
some one, letting down the bars, would say, “Bruno, 
fetch the cows!” By the time the milking-maid was 
ready, the cows would be in the yard. 


The present is notone of the best oppositions 


If his opposition occur 


Before that time, some 


Bruno was his name. 
Occasionally 


farmer's flock was feeding. 


Drive out those sheep.” 


Bruno was fond of romping with the cat. They were 
good friends, but sometimes the dog’s love of fun made 
him rougher than was agreeable. Kitty would be doz- 
ing in a corner, when, with a rush, Bruno would seize 
her by the neck and whirl her round and round, until 
her tail stood out straight. Then dashing under the 
table he would lay Kitty on the floor and, sitting upon 
her prostrate body, look up at the family as much as to 
say, “Don’t you think you ought to applaud?” 

ii Kitty resented his rough playfulness, as occasion- 
ally she did, some one would say, by opening the door, 
“That's enough, Bruno; go out!” 

Out Bruno would rush, with the cat in his mouth, 
and dropping her into a snowdrift, return to the house 
as gravely as if she had caused the disturbance. 

A pair of white baptams had been given to the far- 
mer's daughters. The chickens were proud and put on 
many airs, especially the cock, who was as brave as he 
was consequential. Bruno delighted to tease him. 

Bantam, strutting about, as if monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, would suddenly find himself caught by the tail 
and whirled by Bruno around the yard. No sooner 
was the little cock dropped, than he would fly at the 
dog, striking him with bill and spurs. 

Bruno was the family pet, and when oldjage took him 
off, the household seemed to have lost one of its bright- 
est members. 


+e 
SHARK STORIES. 

Among the Australian sports shark-fighting affords 
much fun, when the sharks are not too numerous or 
big. In that case the fish have all the fun to themselves. 
An Englishman tells of a shark which kept him and a 
friend busy for nearly all day supplying him with hooks 
and sinkers. He would get on the line and permit 
himself to be drawn close up to the rock whereon the 
men were fishing. Then biting off the hook, swim 
slowly past to and fro with a won’t-you-come-into-my- 
parlor expression of the eyes. 


After having swallowed several hooks and sinkers 
he bit at a large hook chained to a stout line, and was 
drawn half on the rock. But a wave slewing him 
around and putting the line across his jaw, he bit it off 
and esc: ape d. 

Even then he returned and carried off two more large 
hooks attached to brass wire. When the fishermen 
left the rock, he was swimming up and down, anxious 
for more hooks and sinkers. 

The most savage of these vicious fish is the tiger- 
shark or Wabbegong. One of them figures in a story 
which illustrates also the foolhardiness of the roug 
miners. 

Two miners were on a rock fishing, when they saw a 
tiger-shark swimming in the deep hole facing them 
with half his body above the surface. One of the fish- 
ermen dipped his naked foot in and out of the water to 
bait the monster, while the other one stood ready to 
spear him with the butt-end of a sapling. 

Every now and then the “tiger” would rise, open- 
moutbed, after the foot, and then the spearsman would 
hit him. The Englishman who tells the story was 
looking on and was rather disgusted that there was no 
sport, as neither party got the other. 

The strangest thing about this risky fishing was that 
the fellow whose naked foot was the bait, had been 
lamed by a tiger-shark, He had caught a wabbegong, 
and after killing it proceeded toinsultit. While kicking 
it on the nore, the jaws opened just in time to admit his 
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oo and then snapped shut, The man was lamed for 
le. 


+o 
THE BANTAM AND HER GOSLINGS, 

A bantam is a very dignified fowl. Sometimes he 
carries his dignity to such an excess that he becomes 
amusingly consequential. Buta proper self-respect is 
at the bottom of his proud ways, and he is only illus- 
trating his own thought—I am just as good as any other 
fowl] in the yard. 


A bantam, belonging to a farmer’s daughter, had the 
freedom of the house. One day, the little thing said 
as plainly as she could, “It’s high time I was raising a 
family.” The farmer, being a wag, took a large bowl, 
and half-filling it with rags, put therein two goose eggs, 
each as bigasacup. Setting this queer nest upon a 
shelf in a room, he invited Mrs. Bantam to begin her 
maternal work. 

She gladly responded, and spreading out her wings 
80 as to cover the eggs, sat and sat until the goslings | 
appeared. Then it was f*. w the wag of a farmer to 
watch the little bantam . uding her large babies. Neith- | 
er their waddle, or broad bills, or enormous appetites | 
prevented the indulgence of her maternal pride. | 

When they were tired she coddied them. If anything | 
frightened the darlings, they rushed to the little mother 
and poking their heads eode r her wings, actually lifted | 
her from the ground. Even after they had grown up 
they would follow her and quietly submit to punish- 
ment from her sharp bill, if they did anything wrong. | 

Little as the bantam was, she showed much determin- 
ation and faithfulness in the discharge of her maternal 
duties. What she had to do, she did with all her might, | 
and never sulked or cried over it, as too hard or un- | 
pleasant. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
INDISPENSABLE. 

I could not do without Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
my practice. It is the best medicine I have used in 
twenty-five years. A. J. WELLS, M. D. 

Hendersonville, Tenn. (Com. 


Consumption Cure. 

Dr. R. V. PreRce: Dear Sir—Death was hourly ex- 
pected by myself and friends. My physicians pronounced 
my disease consumption, and said I must die. I began 
taking your “Discovery” and “Pellets.” I have used nine 
bottles and am wonderfully relieved. I am now able to 
ride out. ELIZABETH THORNTON, Montongo,Ark. [Com. 
PENT YOUR CARDS « or Mark your Clothing 

with a Rubber Stamp; any name with outfit 50 cents, 
Agents Wanted. C. P. YROSSMAN, Springfield, Mass, 


100 FOREIGN STAMPS, all different, 21c. 
Cc irguert and 10 Stamps for 3c samp. Agents 
ass. 


» & CO., Springfield 
Fee as Stamps. 75 varieties, post- paid 

25c. Reliable agents wanted to sell approv al sheets on 
commission,2 per ct. Geo. W.Green&Co.,Medford, Mass, 


* fq Tris} box. 35 Ce 


To know your full voice power, 
SincerS highest, most musical tones, use OIC 
S To cure coughs, throat ills, ot SW: | 
SPea UES) hoarseness, and asthma, 





use BSZANaes t., Cincinnati, 0. 


12° “A Violet from Mother's Grave” and 49 other 
és, popular & Songs, 7ee & mune entire, all for 


REWARD: 


OF MERIT CARDS. 40 new v styles 
10 cents. Cc LINTON Bros & Co., 


10 cents, 40 Scripture Text Cards 


Clintonville, Conn. 
‘Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Choice Poetical 
300 Albums, neatly bound; 
Versee, and 2k po pular Songs, all for 12c., 
post-paid. PATTEN & WwW A E, 49 ‘Barclay | St., N. Y. 
stops, 
5 sets reeds * 7 
Pianos $125 up. 


865. 
Address 





Se lections for Autograph 
250 spicy Motto 


¢@lilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Agents wanted. $54 day made 
selling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 
AFETY LAMPS and PLAT- 
FORM FAMILY SCALE. Weigh- 
ing up to 25 lbs. Sells at $1.50, 
DOMESTIC SCALE CO., 186 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


THE “ GOLDEN BLOOM OF YOUTH ” 
may be retained by using Dr, Pierce’s “ Favorite Pre- 


scription,” a specific for “female complaints.” By 
druggists, 





MAKE YOU R ‘OWN TI GS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 

make them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 

proaee permanente business to agents. Circular for stamp. 
FRO} 


ST & CO,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
BLACK HEADS, FLESH 
WORMS. 
“MEDICATED CREAM” js a 
scientific, and the ONLY >. harmless, pleasant and 
absolutely SURE and infallible cure. It removes clean 
and completely every one for good in a ha days only, 
leaving skin clear, smooth and. unblemished always, or 
money refunded. Mailed in plain wrapper for 30 
cents in stamps, or two for 5) cents, by GEO. } 
SED: ARD, Druggist. 126 Niagara Street, Buffalo, 
Y. Circular giv es over 200 testimonials of quick cures. 
‘pe Exactly as re presented and the doctor reliable. — 








tH DIAMOND 


t, Cheapest, | 

Strongest and most brilliant | 

pa 2 ever made. Onel0 cent 

e will color more goods | 

than any 15 or 25ct.dye dea d. 24 popular colors. 
Any one can color any fabric or fancy article. 

any color wanted and be convinced. Set of fancy cards, 

samp!es of ink and 1 p’k’g. dye, mailed for 10 cents. 

hedemannedh RIO N & OO., SS Vt 








PISO‘S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lun 


Consumption. 
thousands, It has not injur- 
edone. It is not bad to take. 


It is the best cough syru 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. ee. 


CONSUMPTION. 


a 
E*:: DEAF 
ir. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Al s in position, bat imvisible to others. 
All nversation and even bey heard dis- 
tinctly. ‘e refer ng Send for 
descriptive ' circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 00,, 858 Broadway, New York. 








** Beauty Ygederaes (ah Pimples) is 


ed the M 
u desire a oe complexion, ‘ae from Dietov- | 
iscov- | 





blotches and oe ions, take “Golden Medical 
ery.” By druggis 


COMPANION. 


DEC. 


29. 1881. 








R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Rcyal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 
Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfac- 
tory Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 














“LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’ S 


igi > 
» Ue 


AND SKIRT 


—— 


ee 
a4 


928 Broadway, New York. 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 


They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 
ness and Elegance of form, and being made in various 
styles and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians 
recommend them. They are not sold by nierchants. 
Exclusive territory given. Ladies make this 
profitable and permanent business. Price 81.50, 
and upwards. Orders by mail “wanted filled. Send for 


circulars and terms to o sgente. 
AD E GRISWOLD & Co. 
Or to General Agents: 92. roadway, N. ¥.; 
Madame K. A. GRiswoup, 32 Winter St., Boston, Ms.; 
J.B. PUTNAM, 126 State St., Chicago, Il1.; 
J.B. WYGANT & Co., Fredoni New York; 
H. F. Kina & Co., 814 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DISEASES, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILIOUSNEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FEVERs. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
| those suffering from general debility and 
| nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 

Twenty- five Cents per Box. 





PEINTERS, send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 70 varieties. UNION CARD Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


An Offer 


—tTo-—— 


Consumers of Tea & Coffee. 


THE GREAT 


LONDON TEA CO., 


| 801 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


| Offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee to 
| get up Clubs and obtain some of the many premiums 
| which we offer. 

During the past five years that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston, we have sent from our store over 
20,000 of these Club Orders. 

Below are a few of the many premiums offered: 

With a &5 Order we send a Nilver-Plated ¢ ‘aster, 

With 2 $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 
of 45 pieces. 

With a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an Eng. China Decor- 
ated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 


With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an Lng. China Dinner Set of 106 
pieces. 

Fora Price List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 


Thoroughbred > 
- rr - 
POULTRY. 
Bred toaStandard. Fine in 
markings. Large in size. 
Prolific as Layers. I keep 
them, I sell them. It costs no 
more to keep them than com- 
mon stock. I send eggs and 
fowls to all parts of the United 
States. 
“PRACTICAL POULTRY 
— KEEPING,” a Book on Breed- 
ing and Manage ment of Poul- 
try, Diseases, Vermin, and Remedies. Houses and yards, 
with diagrams illustrating the leading varieties of fowls. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 ce +a in money or stamps. 
Mention a 4K Add 
.M.T. JOHNSON, “Binghamton, N. Y. 


PENSIONS or 20%Ute=<= 


widows, fathers, mothers or 


children, Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
pone loss.ot finger,toe, .eye or Fuptare, varicose vein 


soldiers entitled to to INCREASE and BOUNTY. 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants procured, boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and heirs ap i for yourrights at once. Send 
stamps for “The Citizen-Soldier,’”’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instractions, We 
em refer to ‘eocsnede of Pensioners and Cli ents. 
4 ddress W. Fitz gerald Co. PENsion 
(sTENT tys, Se Washington, D, 


ASTHMA] Pormonnts 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive { U RED 


Alterative and Cure for 
Asthma and Dyspepsia, 

It does not merely 
rary relief, but is a permanent cure. 


and all their attendant evils. 
aa tem 
Mrs. ee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “Iam 
pm oe ‘at the speedy effects of’ your remedy. It is 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made expectoration easy. I now sleep all 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 

. P. KK. PECK & CO. 
roadway, New York. 









































To any suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis wh earnestly 
desire relief, } can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
is remedies are the outgrowth 
Y of his own experience; they are 
the only known moons, of per- 
manent cure.’’—Ba 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS. Trev, 0. 
“in every 


T & D County 


inthe United States and Canadas 
to take the exclusive control of territo: 
for thesale of the celebrated FOLLET 'S 
LAMP TIP ape the greatest 
vention of this century. A eccesity 
to every O11 Lam Saves trim» 
ming the wick. ositively pre- 
vents smoking or flickering. All 
smell from oil obviated, and doubles 
the light, fits any Lamp. Sells at 
sight. Agents can realize handsome and 
steady incomes. A sample Tip supplied 
to Agents by mail for 15 cents, currency: 
or stamps. Address immediately for cir- 
culars, terms and territory, 
? FOLLETT LAMP TIP CO., 


3 Park Row, New York City. 


OUR PROGRESS. 

As stages are quickly abandoned with the completion 
of railroads, so the huge, drastic, cathartic pills, com- 
posed of crude and bulky medicines, are quickly aban- 
doned with _the introduction of Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets.” which are sugar-coated. and little 
larger than mustard seeds, but a «dof highly con- 
centrated Vegetable e extracts, By ‘ irugg ts. 




















TEXAS 


AREANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 


CHEAP HOMES 


Texas, Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. 


ES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can Immediate 
UTH_WES ~~ ad Railroads 


oll mailon SOUTH free of WES lage tes prepaid, — with maps 


+4 > Good Wages, 
RAT: 
e 
reliable information & 


vin 
- G DUV. ore . Sec’ y, Austin, Tex- 





es CT FY STON Ree 


WASHER. 


wn woh aan an, Ran Easier, and with Less 
than any other in the 


ie 
a wil outlast any two 
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ts all over 
“eee oso som 


Circulars Free. 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE. 
# And all giving perfect satisfaction. 
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KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Refer to editor of this paper. Address F, F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa, 








